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round protection against burglary. 
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Editorial 





Civil Defence and Security 


ie statement from Mr. Butler that the whole 
structure of civil defence in Britain is now under- 
going a thorough review was welcome news, For some 
time there has been increasing concern in those sections 
of industry which carry responsibility for providing 
adequate civil defence about the comparative weakness 
of present arrangements. 


The difficulties confronting both the Home Office and 
local authorities are, of course, formidable. Civil defence 
in itself does not make “ news’; and, indeed, the best 
encouragement to recruiting is ironically the nearness 
of immediate military danger. Whilst the cold war 
continues in its present form, most sections of the 
population can find little interest in defence organization 
and general apathy is perhaps the chief obstacle facing 
the authorities’ planning. Nevertheless, the existence of 
efficient plans is in itself a fundamental element in the 
nation’s entire defence structure. More than that, it is 
also a primary responsibility of all engaged in industrial 
security from day to day. There can be no logical 
division between exercising control Over crime preven- 
tion, fire protection, and civil defence. Though each 
element may assume a certain dominant importance 
from time to time, each of necessity combines in the 
total provision of adequate security of life and property. 
Thus, while it may be true that, even at Parliamentary 
level, civil defence does not engage public attention as 
it ought, at professional level within industry security 
circles must constantly seek methods of improving the 
protection system. 

The chief danger at the moment is lack of awareness 
among the workers and the public generally of both the 
potential danger of nuclear warfare and the extent to 
which it can be successfully confined. Here it is, perhaps, 
a pertinent criticism that the Government has hitherto 
shown a certain lack of imagination in propagating 
factual scientific evidence with which to educate the 
population. In its place various interests have found it 
comparatively easy to put across alarmist and defeatist 
publicity. And, in turn, the public has not been slow to 
adopt a negative attitude. If this is to be broken down 
the authorities will have to initiate a much more ener- 
getic campaign based on simple easily digested informa- 
tion. 

Admittedly, it is always difficult to keep interest going 
on a broad scale over a long period. Against that, the 
figures of recruitment show an encouraging trend. The 
latest figure of civil defence strength of 323,078, after 
recent weeding out, represents a good, solid core on 
which to build a bigger effort. Last quarter’s recruit- 
ment figure of 13,817 again shows a distinct improve- 
ment and the net gain in the fourth quarter of 1960 of 
3,486 was far higher than the net gain — 250 — in the 
similar quarter of 1959, But these members of the 
organisation will not be retained unless they work with 
a feeling that their efforts are appreciated by the com- 
munity as a whole. 
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It is not so difficult on the other hand to build up 
the narrow specialist tier of trained workers, Much 
sterling work has been done in recent years to overcome 
local resistance and to strengthen knowledge of the 
problems among the police Forces and local authorities. 
Chief Constables’ reports indicate the genuine import- 
ance now attached by Forces to civil defence. Equally, 
as, for instance, the success of the “ Trident’ scheme 
indicates in Birmingham, industrial managements can 
be brought in by a reasoned and energetic approach. 

There is, however, undoubted scope for security 
officers to take far greater interest in civil defence and 
to stir up their managements. Civil defence problems 
in essence are those of maintaining morale, maintaining 
communications, and organising emergency resources. 
Liaison between the police, the fire services, and indus- 
trial security officers is a primary condition of solving 
each, 

It is an alliance of interest that so far has not been 
properly developed, possibly because the widespread 
growth of industrial security has in turn not yet been 
fully appreciated in Whitehall. The Society of Indus- 
trial Civil Defence Officers, of course, has long exercised 
a key influence within industry; but it is no slight on 
their importance to consider that there are other strands 
in the same sphere capable of being effectively utilised 
by the Government. 

Any civil defence re-organisation should, indeed, be 
based upon exploiting to the utmost the professional 
training, experience, and status of the security officer 
the policeman, and the fireman — and upon emphasising 
their interdependence. If the chain they compose is 
weak, so, too, will be the larger structure of managerial 
function in times of emergency, on which rests so great 
a proportion of the plans for general civilian defence. 
But how often does a police exercise, for example, bring 
in the chief security officer of a neighbouring large 
factory? And what arrangements have been made to 
ensure that the police and fire brigade communication 
system is also tied to factory inter-communication? How 
far, too, has the growing use of radio for security pro- 
cedures been studied as a source of assistance in emer- 
gency? These are factors which can be assessed only 
when the many different elements that go to make up 
security are genuinely integrated within a common 
defence organisation. But to point this out is not to 
deny that many industrial security officers and leaders 
of private police forces have an individual responsibility 
to improve their training and preparation. (That is an 
aspect of education which might well be strengthened 
in the training courses now being organised by the 
Industrial Police Association.) The sort of encourage- 
ment they are likely to gain from the authorities will 
be determined for some time to come by the Home 
Office’s present examination of the defence structure. 
That will be evaluated very largely by the extent to 
which it reveals an awareness of the opportunities for 
co-operation now available. 
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ESCAPE FROM FIRE IN BUILDINGS 


Precautionary Principles That Save Life 


Every management and _ security 
department has a clear duty to pre- 
vent danger to occupants or employ- 
ees when the emergency of fire occurs. 
But so often defects in escape channels 
are revealed too late. This article by 
the Director of the Fire Protection 
Association considers basic methods 
of planning. 


NE February night in 1959, fire 
O at a large multiple occupancy 
warehouse and factory building in 
Manchester trapped four employees 
on the first floor. They were rescued 
by the fire brigade — but as it was a 
foggy night, and subsequent fire bri- 
gade reinforcements had to be led to 
the fire by men on foot, it would not 
be criticising the brigade to refer to 
this rescue as fortunate. 

A tar more common cause than the 
weather of delay in the arrival of the 
fire brigade at the scene of a fire is 
the failure of those present to call the 
brigade. Far too often this point 
emerges in analyses of fire actions. 
And it is also a common practice to 
look upon rescue by the fire brigade 
as the regular means of escape from 
parts of buildings within the reach 
of fire brigade ladders. Thus firemen 
throughout the country are being 
called upon far too frequently to save 
lives from burning buildings. Many 
awards are made annually for bravery 
in these incidents and through these 
efforts, as well as good fortune, the 
record of fatalities in fires is good in 
the U.K., and particularly so in indus- 
trial and commercial premises. But 
there are enough incidents each year 
to cause disquiet amongst those re- 
sponsible for the safety of the public, 
nor is it reasonable for managements, 
or the public generally, to assume that 
brigades should take this sort of unfair 
responsibility for rescue without paral- 
lel precautions by property owners 
themselves. 

Away from Smoke Danger 

Almost without exception when 
someone dies in a fire it is because of 
being trapped by smoke before gain- 
ing access to a smoke free staircase. 
In single-storey buildings casualties 
are less frequent, but are equally the 
result of people being trapped without 
access to an exit. In multi-storey 
buildings it is also usual to find that 
the fire breaks out and grows in a 
different area from that in which the 
victims are trapped, generally on an 
upper floor. Yet the precautions which 
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can be taken are in no way complex. 

Exits from single-storey buildings 
need to be of sufficient number and 
to be sited so that the occupants can 
reach an exit when moving away from 
the scene of the outbreak. The same 
principle should, of course, be fol- 
lowed on each storey of a multi- 
storey building, i.e. there should be 
enough staircases so sited that in 
escaping no one needs to move to- 
wards the fire. There is a vital differ- 
ence, however, in applying this prin- 
ciple since in a single-storey building 
exit may be made through any open- 
ing in an outer wall, while obviously 
in a multi-storey building this would 
not be possible from an upper storey 
without danger of injury. 

Sketches I and II show various 
ways in which escape routes may be 
arranged in a single-storey factory 
building and a _ multi-storey office 
building. There are, naturally, many 
other ways in which working spaces 




















quire a great deal of ingenuity to 
adapt the principles set out here. It 
should be noticed how important are 
the smoke-stop doors in sketch II. 
Without them the smoke would fill 
the corridor and it would not be 
possible to escape without passing 
through it. 
Concealed Roof Spaces 

A year or two ago a disastrous fire 
occurred in a crowded school in 
Chicago and caused the death of over 
90 children. There were a number of 
significant deficiencies in the escape 
arrangements but of particular im- 
portance was the way in which the 
fire spread in the roof space above 
the first floor classroom ceilings, The 
division walls did not extend into this 
space so that the fire, having spread 
freely, burst downwards into the 
classrooms where the occupants were 
not aware a fire had broken out. Such 
a situation could only arise where 
there was a sufficiency of combustible 
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Top: alternative escape methods in a single-storey factory showing the 
escape openings. In a multi-storey building only means B could be used, 
with staircases at C and D, The openings shown must be fitted, of course, 
with doors which should be fire resisting and self-closing, excepting those 


providing access to the open. 


Below: two ways of arranging alternative exits, in a multi-storey office, 
from every compartment to staircases without going towards the fire: 
(a) and (c) show escape to adjoining rooms; (b) shows escape to corridor 


protected by smoke stop doors. 
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indicates how dangerous concealed 
spaces between storeys can be and 
how they can nullify other precau- 
tions taken to safeguard escape. 


Protection of Staircases 


I said earlier that people were 
generally trapped on a floor above 
the scene of the outbreak, If, however, 
the occupants of a floor to which the 
fire has gained access can find their 
way to an enclosed staircase, as shown 
in Sketch II, they will be safe as long 
as the staircase remains free of smoke. 
It is clear that in most cases at least 
two staircases will be needed. They 
must, of course, be enclosed by walls 
of fire-resisting construction and be 
of non-combustible construction. To 
be free of smoke, either they should 
be well ventilated to the open air so 
that smoke entering them is cleared 
at once (self-closing doors will be 
required at each landing to restrict 
the amount of smoke entering them), 
or they should be entered through a 
smoke lobby. In this case two sets of 
self-closing doors will be required, one 
leading from the landing to the lobby 
and one from the lobby to the stairs. 
This lobby should be ventilated. 

With such well-protected staircases 
it would appear that alternative stair- 
cases would be unnecessary and this 
may be the case if in fact every part 
of every floor can be evacuated with- 
out anyone having to move towards 
the fire to gain access to the one and 
only escape stairs. But while it may 
be possible to arrange accommoda- 
tion round a central staircase so that 
no occupants can be cut off from it 
by the fire, it will not be so easy to 
prevent the staircase becoming smoke 
logged as it cannot be easily ventilated. 
Thus the circumstances where one 
staircase will be sufficient are few. 


Stairs in Old Buildings 


The staircase, moreover, must pro- 
vide direct access to the open air in 
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An example 

of * bad 
housekeeping ” 
showing how 
storage may 
hinder easy 
escape. 





A fire door with wired glass panel 
leading to fire-resisting escape 
route. Note also alarm bell 

and button switch. 


a place of safety. In many old build- 
ings, particularly where a number of 
buildings have been made into one 
by making openings in party walls, 
and when new sections have been 
added, it is not uncommon to find 
that escape to safety from most parts 
of the building is possible only by 
passing from one short flight of stairs 
to another. Throughout the descent 
the occupants have then to enter and 
pass through several floors. 

Clearly, such an escape route de- 
pends on the fire being kept out of 
the floors through which the escape 
route passes and this can only be done 
satisfactorily by enclosing the whole 
route in fire-resisting construction. In 
many old buildings, therefore, means 
of escape leave much to be desired 
even though its improvement may be 





more easily achieved than may at 
first be thought. 


Sealing Against Fire Spread 

Whatever provision is made for 
staircases, it is still of considerable 
importance to ensure that fire cannot 
spread from one floor to another by 
any other openings in the floor, When 
it does so, it is generally of some size 
already and volumes of smoke may 
quickly spread throughout each floor 
and cut off alternative escape routes. 
All floor openings must therefore be 
effectively sealed ; lift and other shafts 
should be enclosed in the same way 
as staircases with self-closing doors 
at each landing. If ducts cannot be 
sealed at each floor level to prevent 
any fire which may enter them from 
spreading vertically, then the ducts 
themselves should be of fire resisting 
construction to prevent fire entering 
them. 

Ventilation systems are perhaps the 
most difficult to isolate. Shutters at 
each floor opening will be necessary, 
and the absence of combustible 
material in the ducting will help them 
to prevent fire spreading by means of 
the duct. An additional precaution 
would be to provide an aperture to 
the open air which can be opened 
when the ventilation system is shut 
down. But there should be no difficulty 
in sealing, at each floor level, ducts 
provided for electrical and water ser- 
vices. They are often unnecessarily 
left open right through the height of 
a building and often have only light 
timber encasement. Fire can soon 
penetrate into the duct and spread to 
all floors above, possibly preventing 
access to the exits. 

Openings for conveyor systems are 
also difficult to protect and may, 
therefore, be the means of allowing 
fire to spread to other floors or hori- 
zontally to other parts of the same 


floor. In some cases, particularly, 
where a conveyor goes through a 
wall it may be possible to install 


shutters, but in other cases the only 
satisfactory way of preventing fire 
spreading through the openings is to 
enclose the conveyor and provide fire 
doors at loading and delivery points. 

While the Factories Act requires 
satisfactory means of escape, neither 
the Act nor any regulations indicate 
what is in fact satisfactory. However, 
guidance is given by the Ministry of 
Labour’s leaflet which should be in 
the hands of every factory manage- 
ment. But managements or security 
officers should never rest until the 
fullest safety measures have been 
taken. As an elementary precaution, 
all steps taken should of course be 
finally approved by objective inspec- 
tion by, for example, a Fire Prevention 
Department. 
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Communications Control at Police H.Q. 
Successful Adaptation of Airport System 


Leicestershire & Rutland Constabu- 
lary recently introduced a re-organisa- 
tion of their radio and _ telephone 
control procedures, based on a study 
of airport control methods. The 
Assistant Chief Constable now reviews 
the innovation’s advantages. 


Tr was about two years ago that 

Superintendent R. B. Antill (Opera- 
tions and Communications Depart- 
ment), Inspector A. W. Horton 
(Inspector, Operations), and I visited 
Bitteswell Airfield, Leicestershire, at 
the request of Sir Armstrong Whit- 
worth Ltd. who were then testing, 
amongst others, the prototype of the 
Argosy Transport Plane which is now 
becoming a most important piece of 
equipment in Government plans for 
defence at home and abroad. 

The company were concerned that 
their internal arrangements for safety 
for this large aircraft were fully inte- 
grated with those of the civil authori- 
ties, particularly the police, fire 
brigade, and ambulance service, and 
we, for our part, wished to come to 
mutual arrangements which would fit 
in with our major incident procedure. 
Everything hinged on having a well 
thought out drill with almost press 
button operation at the Airfield Con- 
trol and Police Headquarters Control. 


Air Control Efficiency 


One thing which did impress us, 
when entering the Airfield Control 
Room, was the general atmosphere of 
calm and efficiency. The Senior Con- 
troller, Mr. Watts. could sit at his 
desk and be aware of transatlantic 
and other airliners almost overhead in 
“ Airway One” and even of the Duke 
of Edinburgh flying in the “ Purple” 
route. He knew where the company’s 
planes operating from the airfield 
were, or whether the U.S. Forces at 
the nearby American base were bring- 
ing in a “ gooney-bird ” (Dakota type 
plane) or an R.B.47 (photo-recon- 
naissance). By flicks of switches he 
could speak to the American Flight 
Controller, or to his own pilots who 
were airborne or about to take off; to 
wireless controlled tenders of the 
company’s fire brigade and security 
staff; to the R.A.F. Air Controller 
for this part of the country; or to 
many direct line telephone extensions. 
The whole procedure was carried out 
in a quiet, conversational manner. 

This was rather different from the 
position at our police control room at 
Leicester. Although fairly standard in 
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Service and commercial airfield control 
rooms, these sorts of facilities have 
not been introduced generally in the 
police service. In our control room 
there tended to be much background 
of sound from the radio loud-speaker, 
from buzzers, and from _ operators 
calling instructions to one another or 
picking up the red telephone handsets 
to answer “999” telephone calls or 
other hand-sets for ordinary calls — 
the system being rather complicated 
in addition because two police forces 
and two fire services operate on the 
same wireless network. 


Police Control Panels 


We have now succeeded however, 
after long heart-to-heart talks but 
ready co-operation with the G.P.O. 
and our Regional Wireless Engineer, 
Mr. A. L. Cooper, in installing a series 
of control panels around a table 
which provide the advantages of the 
Armstrong Whitworth radio control 
without, so far, experiencing any dis- 
advantages. 

The system offers five operators’ 
positions, each with a control panel 
as indicated diagrammatically in the 
following illustration: 


Each operator's control panel with 

accessories Comprises : 
(a) Head set with boom microphone 
and ear piece, one side of the ear 
piece being for telephone and the 
other for wireless. 

(b) A stand microphone for trans- 
mission of wireless messages (it is 
hoped that when some technical diffi- 
culties have been overcome this may 
be dispensed with and the boom 
microphone of the head set used). 

(c) Switches for incoming emergency 
calls, ordinary telephone calls, and for 
wireless operation for the County 
Force and for the City Police, City 
Fire Brigade, and County Fire Brigade. 

(d) Dialling equipment for internal 
and external calls. 

One of the five positions is taken up 
by the officer in charge who can — 

(a) ensure that all incoming calls 
are promptly dealt with ; 

(b) monitor incoming messages, 
whether by wireless or telephone, in- 
cluding emergency 999 calls; 

(c) give priority attention to urgent 
matters. 

Incoming wireless calls are indicated 
in three ways — 

(‘) the console loud speaker being 


OPERATOR'S CONTROL PANEL 
‘One of five identical coupled panels 
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The lamps indicate: Red - 
The pegs are the usual three positional: 


- calling ; Green — hold. 


“ae”. on”. hee”. 
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switched on — this is rarely necessary 
or desirable, except at quiet times ; 

(ii) the indicator lamp which comes 
on as soon as a mobile or sub-control 
calls ; 

(iii) one operator listening on his 
headset. 

Incoming telephone calls are indi- 
cated by — 

(i) visual red light ; 

(ii) sound bell — again only used in 
off-peak periods. 


Three-way Conversations 

Some of the advantages are. that 
the operator has both hands free to 
refer to his individual operators’ 
Instruction Manual, or to make out 
messages. Three-way conversations 
are possible and have been used be- 
tween the operator, the person calling, 
and a distant police force, with the 
result, for instance, that a person 


The system 
allows the 
operator 

to have 

his hands 
free. 
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checked on the road has been arrested 
there and then. Also, one operator 
can be obtaining the story (and how 
difficult this often is) from a person 
who has dialled 999, while the officer 
in charge or another operator can be 
listening in and, as the story unfolds, 
can contact a car by radio or an 
appropriate police station by direct or 
exchange telephone line. 

The training of operators is facili- 
tated and is as flexible as _ possible, 
because all five panels need not be 
fully manned, and if the need arises 
additional panels can be introduced. 
So far, this cluster of five panels has 
proved adequate for the needs of the 
police and fire services serving the 
area of about 1.000 square miles, a 
million resident population, where all 
999 calls come into Leicester. 








The control panels arranged 
around the table. 


It should be said that the wiring 
was an electrical engineer’s nightmare, 
and during the construction stage the 
table appeared more like a_basket- 
work class than anything else. 

On the other hand the success of the 
system after installation has been re- 
markable. A sergeant with two assist- 
ants composes the staff on this work 
at any one time, and last year they 
handled almost 160,000 wireless mes- 
sages and 32.000 recorded telephone 
calls apart from dealing with a grow- 
ing number of teleprinter and telex 
messages. Other control room. or 
headquarters staff can, of course, as 
has been explained, give a hand in 
emergency or when tratlic becomes 
heavy. 

One disadvantage (which can, of 
course, be overcome) is the risk of 
iack of co-ordination of action where 
several operators are dealing with one 
incident. This is no new problem in 
control rooms, but in most police inci- 
dents it is possible to arrange that one 
operator, preferably the one who re- 
ceived the initial call, can be respon- 
sible for recording and co-ordinating. 
except where the officer in charge 
takes over. 


C.D. IN 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 


All uniformed officers in the Mon- 
mouthshire Constabulary last year 
attended a Civil Defence and War 
Duties course including the use of 
radiac instruments. The Force now 
has 126 officer instructors. 

Police H.Q. is the scene of monthly 
meetings for senior officers of the 
Warden Section with lectures given 
by specialist experts. 


Lothians C.D. Scheme for 


Crashes 
As part of general training and 
preparation, the Chief Constable of 
Lothians and Peebles is arranging 
for his civil defence forces to be 
available to assist in any serious road, 
rail, or air crash. 





REPLIES TO 
ADVERTISERS 


Our readers are particularly 
invited to mention the Security 
Gazette when they make en- 
quiries in response to advertise- 
ments. 
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CRIME PREVENTION NEWS 


‘‘FIRST PRINCIPLE OF THE POLICE’’ 
Scottish Police College Exhibition 


Opened on 17th April for a fort- 
night at Tulliallan Castle, a compre- 
hensive crime prevention exhibition, 
decided upon by the Scottish Police 
College Advisory Committee, placed 
emphasis on present efforts by Forces 


to strengthen modern prevention 
methods. 
Because of space restrictions, a 


selection had to be made of work by 
various Forces. Contributions were 
sent by the Chief Constables of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Fife, Lanarkshire, 
Lancashire, Durham, Shropshire and 
Birmingham. In addition exhibits were 
provided by security equipment 
manufacturers and the Gazette. 

The holding of the exhibition last 
month enabled advantage to be taken 
of the presence at the College of the 
mobile police civil defence column. 
(Report on page 151.) Visiting police 
and civil defence authorities, and 
Chief Constables and their staffs, were 
thus able to combine attention to 
prevention and defence. Other invita- 
tions, of course, brought many busi- 
ness and other visitors. 





Jack Warner, of T.V. fame, inspect- 
ing a police patrol motor-cycle at 
the Acton Exhibition. 
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Two views of the Scottish Exhibition. A wide range of crime prevention 
equipment and material was on display and attracted great interest. 


Acton Stages Biggest M.P. Display 


The Metropolitan Force’s preven- 
tion programme made further good 
progress last month with the holding 
of two exhibitions, at Acton and 
Edmonton. The former was _ the 
biggest yet held in this area. 

Each of the events was 
supported by security firms. 

Stands were taken by Securicor and 
Night Security, Armoured Car Com- 
pany, American District Telegraph, 
Chubbs. Burgot Rentals, Sentinel, the 
G.B. Kalee Division of Rank Pre- 


well 


cision, Security Express, Auto Call. 


Pye Telecommunications, Armour- 
speed. Ingersoll Locks, and the 


Security Gazette. Altogether 36 firms 
exhibited. 

The Acton arrangements were 
carried out by Chief Inspector H. Slee 
and Inspector F. Sargent. They 
brought in Jack Warner to open the 
exhibition. 

It is estimated it was visited by over 
5,000 people. 
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Lanarkshire Starts Child Danger Campaign 


7ORKING in co-operation with the 
County Director of Education, 
the County Child Guidance Service, 
and the local Press, Lanarkshire Con- 
stabulary has initiated a powerful 
publicity campaign aimed at warning 
children in the five to 11 age group 
against talking to strangers or accept- 
ing gifts from them. 

It forms part of the extensive crime 
prevention measures started in Octo- 
ber, 1960. Det Supt. W. Muncie told 
the public that following two bad 
crimes in Aberdeen and Paisley “ it is 
up to us to prevent the same thing 
happening here ”. 

The Chief Constable, Mr. John 
Wilson, has distributed 45,000 copies 
of a “comic” sheet which tells child- 
ren what to do when approached by 
strangers. The work of a Los Angeles 
Policewoman, it was first published in 
the Daily Mirror in 1958. The Force 
duplicated it with electronic stencils. 
Parents were given the Child Guidance 
Service’s expert advice through the 
Press on how to support the approach. 


Exhibition Round-up 
A useful method of bringing busi- 
ness visitors to the permanent crime 
prevention exhibitions is also used by 
the Force. The Chief Constable re- 





The 


Cautious 











If someone in a motor car should 
offer you a ride, 
Scream loudly as you run away, 











The introductory panel and one of 
the seven illustrated rhymes of the 
children’s comic. 


quires each of his 13 sub-divisional 
Inspectors to get two persons to visit 
it each evening in the week to form 
a group of about 25. This is con- 
sidered the most suitable number to 
be given the two hours’ “ treatment ”, 
and the approach has been very 
successful, 





but do not get inside. 


Carlisle Sitting Targets 

Thefts from the 40 travelling shops 
in the City of Carlisle are seriously 
disturbing the grocers and provision 
merchants who operate them. These 
mobile stores, carrying thousands of 
pounds worth of goods to the city 
suburbs and adjoining country dis- 
tricts, are described as “ sitting tar- 
gets” for thieves and cannot obtain 
insurance cover. Mr. George Black, 
one of the grocers concerned, of Park 
Road, Morton, has bought an alsatian 
guard dog for his three vans. 

















strongrooms. 


penetrated. 


and at: 
BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM .- 
GLASGOW . LEEDS - 


with the sonic detector 


Burgofon (patent applied for) 
is a fresh approach to the protection of 
Previously, most methods 
have been either expensive, or have only 
given warning after the strongroom is 


Burgofon actually listens all 
the time for sounds of intrusion, and 
gives warning before entry is gained. 


| BURGOT AUTOMATIC ALARMS 


26 Westbourne Grove, London, W.2 
Phone: BAYswater 9181 (10 lines) 


BRADFORD - BRISTOL - 
LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE - 


CARDIFF - EDINBURGH 
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Breakings Position Gives Alarm 


Chief Constables Report Figures Rising 





CRIMINALS TAKING STOCK ? 
Dorset Chief’s Comments 


Crime in Dorset in 1960 fell short 
of the peak reached in 1958, but the 
figure reported of 4,107 shows an 
increase of 70 on 1959, Detections 
were 1,849, compared with 1,830 in 
1959. Commenting on the very slight 
increase in crime over the year, the 


Chief Constable, Mr. R. B. Green- 
wood, O.B.E., says: . this might 
be thought a clear indication of a 


levelling off in crime in Dorset. To 
make this assumption, however, would 
be to ignore the trends in crime over 
the past 20 years, which reveal a 
curious and inexplicable pattern of 
“ rests’ at about five-yearly intervals, 
when the graph flattens out for a 
year or so, almost as though the 
criminal element needs to take stock 
and draw breath before embarking 
on a fresh and even more determined 
attack upon the community.” 


Commenting on the high standard 
of the Force under his command, Mr. 
Greenwood adds the following: “It 
is not, however, sufficient to have 
keen, intelligent, hard-working police- 
men. If they are to compete on equal 
terms with skilled, dangerous and 
highly mobile criminals, and with the 
complex traffic problems of the 
present day, they must be organised 
on up-to-date lines and have at their 
disposal the most modern aids and 
devices with which to carry out their 
duties. The equipping of more and 
more beats with wireless controlled 
motor-cycles, the use of radar for 
speed checking, and the installation 
of Telex teleprinters in all divisions, 
are but a few examples of the way 
in which the Dorset Constabulary is 
keeping abreast of the times.” 


MONMOUTHSHIRE’S STEEP INCREASE 


From 425 in 1948 to 1,328 in 1960, 
and a leap of 496 in the past year 
these are the breakings’ offences 
reported by Mr. Neil Galbraith, Chief 
Constable of Monmouthshire. 

Commenting on them, he writes: 
* Without sufficient men on the beat 
it is impossible to prevent premises 
being broken into and despite the 
amount of detective work which is 
done afterwards the number of crimes 
which can be detected is limited by 
our ability to concentrate on one 
particular crime for a sufficiently long 
period to make detection possible. 
In some divisions, occasionally, detec- 
tive officers have each had to deal 
with as many as six “ breakings ” 
offences per day and this, of course, 
is an impossible situation.” 

In total there were 1,132 more 
crimes than in 1959, an increase of 
21.5 per cent, “the greatest number 
of crimes ever recorded in_ the 
county and practically twice as many 
as in 1950.” 

Steel Works’ Crime 

Interesting figures are also given by 
Mr. Galbraith on the security position 
connected with the building of the 
new Spencer Steel Works at Llanwern. 
148 crimes, mainly store breaking and 
larceny, were enquired into within the 
perimeter and a further 32 thefts were 
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investigated nearby ancillary to con- 
struction employees. Many frauds 
were committed by “shale” lorry 
drivers. About 50 per cent of the extra 
crime in the Pontypool Division arises 
from the project’s floating population. 

Several traders were sent to prison 
after hire purchase frauds. 

The Chief Constable also reports 
a 64 per cent rise in the number of 
thefts from unattended vehicles. 


DUDLEY 
60.5°. Increase in 
* Breaking ” 


The number of crimes in the County 
Borough of Dudley for 1960 are 
recorded at 1,082 showing an increase 
of 22.8 per cent on the 1959 total 
of 881. A satisfactory rate of detection 
at 60.72 per cent is, however, reported. 
This is above the national average. 
A disturbing factor of the period was 
the alarming increase of over 60.5 per 
cent of “ breaking ” offences. 

On the subject of crime prevention, 
Mr. C. W. Johnson, the Chief Con- 
stable, confesses to being disappointed 
with the public’s lack of response to 
the time and effort put into the mount- 
ing of a Crime Prevention Display in 
the Town Hall, Dudley, when a Civil 
Defence Exhibition was also organised. 


LEICESTER & RUTLAND 
Investigations Absorb 


Manpower 
The Chief Constable, Mr. J. A. 
Taylor, M.B.E., reports small in- 


creases in crime in this area. During 
1960, 3,887 “true” crimes were re- 
corded of which 2,134 were detected. 
Frauds in connection with hire pur- 
chase of cars are reported as becom- 
ing more common in this area, and at 
the same time a number of officers 
of the division are working on two 
other cases of fraud involving £43,000 
and £6,000 respectively. In addition 
the theft of jewellery valued at 
£30,000 from the Duke of Rutland is 
still being investigated. Commenting 
on the manpower aspect of major 
investigations of this kind Mr. Taylor 
says: “Figures in themselves can 
often be misleading. The number of 
crimes reported is so often taken as a 
yard-stick in determining the number 


of officers to deal effectively with 
them. 
This is not the whole story as 


it is the type of crime committed 
which really matters. Several of the 
more interesting or major crimes in 
Leicestershire or Rutland have just 
been mentioned but it may not be 
generally realised how much work 
goes into the investigation of some 
cases. For example, on 9th Novem- 
ber, 1960, the investigation of certain 
matters revealed what appeared to be 
an attempt to defraud an insurance 
company of over £40,000. This was 
an extremely complicated and involved 
case which necessitated enquiries being 
made in various parts of the country. 
A Detective Inspector and Detective 
Constable spent twelve weeks on the 
investigation and _ preparation of 
papers for the Director of Public 
Prosecutions ”. 


GREENOCK FORCE’S 


1,000 VISITORS 

Mr. David Williamson, Chief Con- 
stable of Greenock, emphasises in his 
1960 report the good response he has 
had from his scheme for improving 
relations with the public and the 
Press. Over 1,000 people have been 
shown around the Headquarters, in- 
cluding parties from church guilds, 
youth clubs, and schools. These are in 
addition to crime prevention lectures. 
On the crime side itself, there was 
Cont. on p. 148 
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Technical Information 


* SHOW COLOUR PATROL RECORDS 
TO WATCHMEN ” — Blick Advice 


Research carried out by Blick Time 
Recorders Ltd. has indicated that 
security watch and patrol men take 
far greater interest in the conscienti- 
ous carrying out of their work if they 
are regularly given opportunity to 
inspect the record of patrols marked 
by their clocks. 

To give greater incentive and also 
assist in the reading of patrol 
cards, the company has recently in- 
troduced four-colour recording of 
point checks. The charts then offer 


easy 


a graphic “security™ pattern. Ex- 
amples are available from the com- 
pany to show the correct and wrong 
methods of carrying out patrols and 
of giving instructions, 

The Blick company claims that, so 
tar as they are aware, no user of its 
security clock and system, properly 
operated, has suffered severe damage 
from fire or break-in in the past 12 
months. During this period, total 
retail sales have risen by 10 per cent, 
export sales by 72 per cent, and sales 
to all agents by 64 per cent. 
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Pattern of completed Blick patrol chart showing speed, route taken, 
locations visited and time at any point, the letters being different 
colours on the original for ease of checking. 


FLOOR OR WALL SAFE 


A new form ot cylinder safe suit- 
able especially for small premises. 
shops and houses has been brought 
out by Secure Safes (Coventry) Ltd. 
The latest model incorporates advice 
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given by the Burglary Insurance 


Surveyors Association. 

Made of high grade steel 6” in 
radius and either 6” or 12” long, it is 
designed to be embedded in concrete 
in a wall or floor to long delay any 
attempt at carrying it off. The locking 
surface plate has a seven lever lock 
protected inside by an_ electrically 
welded strap. Protection against cut- 
ting is provided additionally by 200 
ball bearings, and an attempt to blow 
the lock would cause it to slip. 

The safe will hold about £3,000 in 
notes. The price is £24 16s. including 
purchase tax. 





VEHICLE SECURITY 


DEVICES 
Combination System 

The “Malco”, one of the newest 
arrivals in the vehicle security field, is 
claimed by the manufacturers to be the 
complete answer to the car thief. It 
consists of a combination of an auto- 
matic immobiliser with an_ electronic 
lock and alarm. The immobilising device 
operates without any action on the part 
of the driver thereby eliminating risk 
through negligence. In combination with 
this an electronic lock and alarm con- 
nected to doors or windows have been 
specially developed with a view to 
making any forced entry to the body 
of the vehicle impossible, short of cutting 
a hole through the side. The lock itself 
is of precision construction, and a “ life 
long ~ durability is claimed for the main 
components which are made of phosphor 
bronze and special steel. The simplicity 
of the mechanical design makes it easy 
to dismount or assemble the working 
parts in 30 seconds. Altogether it seems 
that this is an important new weapon 
against the vehicle thief and a recent 
demonstration was most impressive 


New Automatic Ignition Lock 

This compact device, which already 
has many successes to its credit since 
its introduction sometime ago, consists 
of a unit, 24” x 1$”, mounted in a con- 
cealed position under the dash or bonnet 
of the vehicle. When connected by colour 
coded wires into the existing electrical 
system it is said to eliminate the possi- 
bility of the vehicle being driven by un- 
authorised persons. Each outfit is com- 
plete with all leads, fixing screws, 
installation and operation § instructions. 
There are two models, 6 volts and 12 
volts. 

From the same manufacturer comes 
the “ A.I.D.” car door, boot and bonnet 
alarm. This consists of a powerful horn 
and relay unit secreted in the car. The 
horn unit is connected via concealed 
wires to all opening doors, bonnets, 
boots, or rear doors and suitable switches 
are fitted near the hinge points. 





In this cutaway diagram of the B.M.S. Immobiliser can 
be seen the coded wire system. With over 1,000,000 com- 
binations, only the right cap will start the vehicle. 


The B.MLS. Ignition System Immobiliser 


The B.M.S. car immobiliser is a 
patented device already proving its value 
in practice. When the cap is removed 
the complete electrical ignition system 
is put out of action, and cannot be 
reactivated until the cap has been re- 


placed. It is easy to fit and, it is claimed, 
costs nothing to maintain. Clear “ do-it- 
yourself” instructions are issued with 
each unit. Price, 95/- complete. 


Technical Information, cont. on p. 148 
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BEAT WATCHING 


Planned inspection visits to a 
number of premises combined 
into one beat 


STATIC WATCHING 


Permanent or semi-permanent 
personnel for gate-control, 
reception, patrol watching, guard 
duty, ship watching, etc. 


CASH-IN-TRANSIT SERVICE 


Safe transportation of all types 
of valuables—cash, bullion, 
jewellery, furs, etc.—by special 
vehicles and escort staff 


REASSURANCE 


Security arrangements 
entrusted to FGS are in 
good hands. Very good 
hands, in fact. Subscribers 
are assured of a first-class 
Security service, whatever 
their needs or the size of 
their premises, by an efficient 
and painstaking Control 
organisation and well- 
trained, alert Security 
Officers. 


Reassurance is written into 
every agreement—an 
insurance indemnity of 
£250,000 covers every FGS 
Security Officer. 


Assurance is made doubly 
sure by FGS, the most 
efficient Security service 
in Great Britain. 
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Midland 7610, 3427 
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FILMS IN POLICE TRAINING 
Important Technical Aid 


Films are becoming an increasingly 
important adjunct to police training. 
As a means of emphasizing and fixing 
in the trainee’s memory vital points 
connected with a wide syllabus of 
study, no other medium has _ been 
found to be as effective as visual aid 
either in the form of film or film 
strip. Subjects particularly suitable for 
film instruction are: procedure in 
courts, techniques of interviewing wit- 
nesses and crime investigation, traftic 
controls, the conduct of ceremonial 


processions, demonstration and crowd 
control. All these techniques are diffi- 
cult to impart to the police recruit 
verbally and they form very important 
parts of a policeman’s training. 

Both film and film strip are also 
found to be valuable in the training of 
the powers of observation and the 
audio-visual memory. Among firms 
now developing this medium is Rank 
Precision Industries, Ltd. (Ciné and 
Photographic Division), which has a 
comprehensive library. 


HELASON SECURITY LOCKS 


One of the most recent types of 
security lock now on the market, and 
said to be “ pick-proof™ is the patent 
Helason Security Lock. One lock con- 
sists of two independent inner and outer 
cylinders. The inner cylinder contains a 
steel turning core and eight pin levers 
arranged in star formation. The outer 
cylinder, the body of which is made 
of a special alloy, has 16 pin levers, also 
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Chief Constables’ Reports, 
cont. from p. 145 


an increase of 5 per cent over 1959. 
The rise was “ principally in offences 
of theft by house breaking, and these 
in the main have been attacks on 
shops and business premises.” 


MIDDLESBROUGH 
1959 Improvement Not 
Maintained 


The Chief Constable of Middles- 
brough regrets to report that the 
reductions in crime, drunkenness, and 
accidents reported for 1959 were not 
maintained in 1960. Comparative 
figures are 3,740 for 1960 compared 
with 3,333 for 1959. The new figure 
is the highest ever recorded in the 
history of the Borough. 62 per cent 
of these crimes were detected as com- 
pared with 58 per cent in 1959. In the 
juvenile category, petty larcenies have 
been. mainly accountable for the boost 
of detected crimes from 798 in 1959 
to 1,224 in 1960. Total value of 
property stolen was £19,651, of which 
£7,265 was recovered. 
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in star formation. Outer cylinder locks 
can be supplied as a separate unit. The 
16 pin lever cylinder will fit into almost 
any existing old cylinder lock with door 
thicknesses up to 2#in. 

Built-in safety catches and complete 
enclosure with no visible screws or bolts 
when locked are added security factors. 
The drawing here shows the arrange- 
ment of the pin levers. 


Section through 
a Helason 
cylinder lock, 
showing the 
four-sided key. 


DEVON CRIME PEAKS 


For the third successive year 
Devon's Chief Constable, Lt.-Col. 
R. M. Bacon, reports a peak crime 
figure. There was a rise of 466 in 
1960 to 5,926, or just over 8 per cent. 

In this county, too, breakings 
showed a serious position with an in- 
crease of 181 to 827 cases. 

In 1960 the total value of property 
stolen, etc., was £124,294. Of this 
£36,000 odd was regained, the broad 
yearly average. As the Chief Con- 
stable comments, the owner may have 
the satisfaction of knowing a burglar 
has been caught, but may expect to 
recover only a third of the property 
stolen — a situation which strengthens 
the need for a system of restitution. 

Col. Bacon also asserts that only 
“a continued and universal cam- 
paign bringing in both Church and 
State will successfully combat juvenile 
crime. He attacks the “lofty moralis- 
ing of adults which fails to under- 
stand the juveniles’ problems, and 
drives them into a world of their own. 

One point brought out in the 
need to give C.I.D. officers the sup- 
port and stimulus they need. There 
are times, it says, when court deci- 


VALUABLE FIRE 
BOOKLETS 


Two short studies now obtainable 
from H.M.S.O. provide security fire 
officers and managements with very 
useful and condensed information on 
factory protection. 

The first, Fire Fighting in Factories, 
prepared by the Ministry of Labour, 
and costing 2s., is basically a guide to 
the requirements of Section 12 (i) of 
the 1959 Factory Act. It covers types 
of fire risk, the best agents for fighting 
them, types, standards, and mainten- 
ance of equipment, and fire detector 
systems. 

Fire Protection in Factory Build- 
ings, 3s. 6d., the second booklet, is 
also a well written summary of haz- 
ards, structural protection, means of 
escape, forms of precaution, including 
appliances and warning systems, and 
behaviour of material. Present know- 
ledge of precautions can limit fire 
losses, it points out, but often fires 
arise from carelessness or not imple- 
menting precautions. The booklet is 
one of the Building Research Station’s 
studies. 
sions leave a feeling of 
frustration. 


Another Rise at Southend 


“ The overall picture is somewhat 
gloomy, and one wonders when the 
increase in crime will be checked,” 
writes Mr. W. A. McConnach, Chief 
Constable of Southend in his report 
for 1960. He believes that the moral 
standards of a large section of the 
community have deteriorated. 

During the year 3,389 crimes were 
recorded, an increase of 221 over 
1959, and a new peak. Larceny made 
up the main source. At Southend it is 
noticeable that  breakings have 
dropped. 

A conference was again held be- 
tween bank managers and_ police 
officers to cement the already close 
relationships on crime _ prevention 
matters. 


profound 


“ Disconcerting ” Crime in 
Lothians 

With 10,687 crimes and offences 
being made known in 1960, an in- 
crease of 1,101 or nearly 11.5 per cent, 
Mr. W. Merrilees, Chief Constable of 
Lothians and Peebles Constabulary, 
describes the position as “most dis- 
turbing ”. The stealing of vehicles has 
risen by no less than 133 per cent in 
the past five years. In 1960 the value 
of property stolen reached £115,966. 

Crimes against property with vio- 
lence rose to 1,618 from 1,559, and 
without violence to 2,169 from 
2,082. These figures the Chief Con- 
stable again comments upon as being 
“ disconcerting ”’. 
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TECHNICAL BARRIERS AGAINST INTRUSION 
Devices to Deter the Burglar 


By Sir John Nott-Bower 


The former Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, 
now chairman of a prominent alarm company, considers 
the many mechanical or electronic systems available to 
counter the growing danger of breakings. 


tT was King Alfred who laid down the legal principle 
Dinst an Englishman’s home was his castle. To limit the 
Anglo-Saxon’s traditional propensity to blood feuds, he 
ordained that no man was to pursue his “ vendetta ” into 
another man’s house, but merely lay siege to his adversary, 
while calling on the king’s reeve or sheriff to come and see 
fair play. lf he ignored this decree, he was guilty of burgh 
bryce (castle breaking). This crime was redefined by the 
Norman kings as burgi latrocinium, hence the name 
burglary. 

Under Edward VI another addition was made, whereby 
burglary could only be committed in the hours when it was 
impossible to distinguish someone’s face by the light of 
the sun. The Larceny Act of 1861 tightened up the defini- 
tion, and burglary became only committable between the 
hours of 9 p.m. and 6a.m. 

Up to Victorian days these legal safeguards were con- 
sidered sufficient defence against burglars. Indeed, the 
turn of the century were idyllic years for burglars, though 
possibly less for the burgled. One burglar could gain fame 
and success by the simple technique of confining his 
activities to Saturday nights, so that he could pacify the 
awakened dog with the next day’s joint, thoughtfully 
removed from the meat safe on his way in! 

These historical points to the present topicality of 
burglary may be background information to readers, but 
the problem they are faced with is the sharp rise in house, 
shop, and factory breaking offences, and the skill with 
which they are carried out. Breaking offences are now 
running at the rate of 100,000 a year in the country gener- 
ally, or about 300 every 24 hours. In the London area 
alone, no fewer than 40 commercial and 30 private 
premises are broken into every day. 

Fortunately, modern technology has shown itself capable 
of keeping pace with the criminal, and has provided less 
capricious substitutes for the watch-dog. There is now 
available a variety of security equipment, designed to 
protect premises, particularly during those times —at 
night and at week-ends — when they have to be left un- 
attended. 

Any alarm system, in order to function with complete 
success, must do two things. First, it must detect the 
presence of any intruder, either as soon as he attempts 
to enter the premises, or when he attacks the protected 
receptacle. Secondly, it must notify this fact swiftly and 
efficiently to a suitable point, from which immediate action 
will be taken by the police. 

Pressure Differential Device 

The latest methods of dealing with the first problem 
avoid the complex and expensive wiring required by the 
older, more conventional alarms, while at the same time 
increasing general efficiency of working. 

One such device, particularly suitable for business 
premises, is the pressure differential alarm system, which 
provides excellent protection for a selected room or area. 
A fan is installed and made to blow air into or out of the 
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room to be protected, thus creating a pressure different 
from atmospheric pressure. A separate unit —the dia- 
phragm — is positioned in the protected zone and con- 
stantly monitors and checks this difference. As soon as 
any entry is made into the room, the lowering of the 
pressure activates the diaphragm, which in turn sets off 
the alarm. The fan is normally operated from a mains 
source of electricity, but “standby ™ batteries can be used 
in the event of a ‘cains failure. 

For use in premises without strong rooms, the same 
principle can be employed in a self-contained pressure 
ditferential cabinet, which has the added advantage of 
being completely mobile. 

Any attempt to bridge or tamper with the protection 
results in a call being passed to the police or the super- 
visory control room. Where desired, a local alarm bell 
can be used as an additional safe-guard. 

It must be emphasised that the bells used in alarms are 
not primarily intended to attract the notice of police and 
passers-by, but to scare off the burglar. So many business 
premises are still entirely unprotected that no burglar will 
take the risk of continuing to work after he has heard 
an alarm, unless circumstances indicate that it will defin- 
itely be ignored. 

Unknown to Burglar 

Several of the latest advances in crime prevention 
technique are based on electronics. The ultra-sonic system 
is designed to give continuous warning of movement any- 
where in a protected area. One part of the equipment 
generates sound waves which are distributed by a special 
transmitter throughout the protected area. This sound is 
inaudible to the average human ear and thus the presence 
of the alarm system is not revealed to the intruder. The 
waves are picked up by special receivers which constantly 
transmit them to a control monitoring unit, which per- 
ceives any movement or disturbance in the area. An addi- 
tional advantage of this equipment is that a fire, by its 
heat, will cause air disturbances which change the pitch 
of the “sound” and the unit thus acts as a good fire 
alarm. Here again, any attempt to tamper with the device 
sets off the alarm. 


Protection of Open Spaces 


Invisible ray alarms are now coming into general use. 
They form an inconspicuous and effective system, particu- 
larly suited for the entrances to, or the perimeters of, 
important areas. and they can also be utilised for general 
protection over large areas. Each unit consists of a pro- 
jector and a receiver, housed in separate boxes and placed 
optically in line with each other. According to the unit 
employed, the range can be varied from 25 ft. to 2,500 ft. 
and the beam can be made to “see” round corners with 
the use of mirrors. A beam of infra-red light is directed 
from the projector unit to the receiver unit; the breaking 
of the beam sets off the alarm which can be situated at 
some distance away. A variant of this device is especially 
devised for passages or openings without doors. It consists 
of a projector and receiver unit which are each identical 
in size and dimensions with a standard brick. They can 
thus be fitted flush with the wall and, when painted the 
same colour, are virtually invisible. The range in this case 
is up to 20 ft. 
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Two parts of the Pressure Differential Alarm. 

Left, the pressure sensitive diaphram. 

Right, the fan and air tube used to alter the 

normal air pressure of the room. 

Nine times out of 10, the ultimate objective of the 


burglar will be some kind of safe or cabinet. No safe is 
* burglar-proof ’, in that there is no manufactured article 
which, given enough time, cannot be dismantled or partly 
destroyed by explosives. But if the safe incorporates an 
alarm system of its own, the burglar will not be given 
enough time. A wooden safe cabinet, lined with an inner 
mesh of wiring which gives an alarm immediately it is 
broken, can be built around all sides of a safe or any 
other object to be protected. Contacts can also be fitted 
so that an alarm will be given immediately the safe is 
moved in any direction. 


Tele-alarm Units 

However efficient the system of protection on the site 
itself, its real effectiveness is enhanced by the means by 
which the alarm is communicated. Local alarm bells on the 
premises are often considered essential but, for maximum 
security, they should be used in conjunction with a tele- 
alarm unit giving silent warning to the nearest police 
headquarters. This apparatus consists of a turn-table driven 
by an electric motor, dialling and control circuitry, and a 
speech amplifier which applies a recorded message to the 
telephone line. On the standard equipment, the message 

-which gives both the address and the nature of the 
alarm — is repeated for a period of five minutes. A modi- 
fication is the repeater unit, which alternates a four-minute 
period of repetition of the message with a four-minute 
period during which the line is released, the whole proce- 
dure lasting for 28 minutes. This prevents the situation 
arising in which an automatic call is not received because 
all lines happen to be engaged at the time the alarm is 
given. 

A convenient feature of the tele-alarm repeater, where 
modified, is that if the operator calls back, the machine 
will automatically register that the message has been 
received, cease calling, and automatically re-set. To give 
the police the maximum chance of apprehending the 
criminal, the ringing of the alarm bells on the premises 
can be delayed for a set period of time. 

The various systems of detection described above can 
also be used in co-ordination with a central station burglar 
alarm remote supervisory service. In this the alarm equip- 
ment is connected by an exclusive private telephone line 
to a control room where trained operators are on duty 
24 hours a day. Signals are received instantly, automatically 
recorded, and the appropriate emergency action taken, 
not only in the event of a burglary, but whenever the 
alarm is set or switched off. Outside the London area, 
these control units are placed in provincial offices or the 
nearest police station. 
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Even where a patrol is employed, modern ingenuity 
provides aids to greater efficiency. Besides the basic system, 
well-tested by experience, of checking that patrols are 
effectively carried out through the watchman’s clock, it 
is now possible to use a central recorder. While on his 
rounds, the watchman has to operate a series of push- 
buttons within given times. Failure to operate these sets 
off an automatic warning, either to a central place within 
the premises or, where there is only one watchman, to the 
outside remote supervisory control room or police station. 

There is thus now at the disposal of every industrial or 
commercial organisation some system of alarms by which 
a high degree of security can be achieved. The cost of 
installation is generally moderate, and it should be remem- 
bered by managements that higher insurance premiums 
are payable if adequate precautions are not taken. By 
making the burglar’s task more difficult through the 
sensible employment of one or more of the devices des- 
cribed above, a valuable contribution can be made to the 
efforts of the police to check the alarming increase in 
crime against property. 


SCOTTISH POLICE C.D. EXERCISE 


N experimental mobile police column operated in 
f yeiews Scotland from 17th April to the end of the 
month to carry out exercises in a number of counties. 

It was under the command of Superintendent W. Smith, 
Glasgow City Police, assisted by Chief Inspector Ian 
McLaran, of Edinburgh City Police. 

Having come from the West Riding, it was based on the 
Scottish Police College. 

The duties undertaken by the column, composed of 134 
officers and men from county, city, and burgh police forces 
in central Scotland, include the maintenance of law and 
order, assistance to the homeless, control of roads, direction 
of traffic, radioactive fall-out problems, and support of 
public morale. 

Mobility is an essential element for the column which 
had 33 motor vehicles, stores vehicles, and motor cycles. 

Under operational conditions communications will be 
maintained by column personnel using wireless, field tele- 
phones, and despatch riders. 

The aim of the column was to be self-supporting in 
order not to have to draw on what might be the slender 
resources in the task area. A small group was allocated for 
catering and administrative duties. 

During the fortnight the column carried out training 
as an independent unit. Demonstrations are to be given 
at different centres. 


INTERCEPTING JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


Central Task of Crime Prevention 


Speaking at a conference of the Scottish branch of the 
National Association of Probation Officers, at Glasgow, 
on 8th April, Mr. John A. Mack, Stevenson lecturer in 
citizenship at Glasgow University, said that it was hard 
to distinguish between signs of serious future delinquency 
and the normal “ growing pains” of childhood. He was 
interested in the interception of delinquency after it had 
started, but not too long after. 

The central task of crime prevention was to prevent 
juvenile delinquents from becoming adult criminals. In 
Scotland, three police districts were operating juvenile 
liaison systems — Greenock, Coatbridge, and Stirling. Since 
the scheme had come into operation in Greenock, the 
proportion of children committing offences and appearing 
in court had dropped from three-quarters to one-half. 
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CRIME REVIEW 


The main feature of April’s record was a wave of street ram ambushes on 
cash-carrying cars in the London area. Losses were heavy, and the gangs 
evidently think they have some easy targets to aim at. Once again it is more 
reassuring to note the failures of attacks on bank strong rooms. 


£12,500 ROOTES CASH ATTACK 


Timed to take place just as the 
cashiers were leaving a Midland Bank 
branch in East Acton on the morning of 
the 27th, a vicious attack by young thugs 
on the cash-carrying party led to a haul 
of £12,500 in wages for Rootes Group 
employees. 

METAL BOX COMPANY 

£6,000 AMBUSH 

In a routine form of tactics, a cash- 
carrying car belonging to the Metal 
Box Co. Ltd., was ambushed at Palmers 
Green, North London, on 7th April. 
The wages car was forced into the kerb 
by a Ford Zephyr while another car 
pulled across its rear to prevent it from 
reversing. 

Eight masked men,‘armed with staves, 
then sprang from a van which had been 
parked opposite. Smashing the wind- 
screen of the cash car, they lashed out 
at the driver and the other occupants, 
grabbed the money, and escaped in the 
car at the rear. The whole operation was 
over in seconds. 

Pay Day Raids 

Friday, 21st April, produced two big 
raids in widely separated parts of 
London. 

First, in North Road, Islington, two 
cashiers returning from the bank to their 
firm. Fescol Ltd., were rammed in their 
car by another. Six masked men jumped 
from a blue van parked nearby. One 
smashed the windscreen while another 
attacked the cashier with a cosh. The 
others grabbed two bags containing 
£3,200 in wages and all then made olf 
in the van 

The similarity in tactics with the Metal 
Box raid above will be evident. 

Next, in Trinity Gardens, Brixton, 
bandits, hooded with Balaclava helmets, 
drew up in a van alongside a parked 
van belonging to the Blue House 
Laundry Ltd., into which a driver and 
boy had just climbed with £500 drawn 
from the bank. One bandit coshed the 
van boy while the others grabbed the 
bag and dashed back to their own van. 


£6,000 BERMONDSEY 
SAFE RAID 


The night watchman was pounced 
upon, gagged and bound by a gang of 
four masked bandits who, on the 13th, 
entered a jam factory at Rouel Road, 
Bermondsey, belonging to Allied Sup- 
pliers. Two of them, carrying pick 
handles, stood over him while the others 
attacked the two safes in the office. 
Having blown them, the gang escaped, 
taking £6,000 in wages. 

Later the watchman, who wriggled 
free and phoned the police, said that 
the gang possessed a small radio with 
which they seemed to be listening in 
to police messages. 
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The gang drove up at the crucial 
moment, leapt out of their car, struck 
the cashiers with iron bars, and escaped. 
They were chased by the drivers of two 
private cars, but stopped in a nearby 
road, smashed the windscreen of one 
pursuer, and managed to get away. 

£4,000 From Cash Car 

Three cashiers of the Carrier Engin- 
eering Co. Ltd., returning from the 
bank with £4,000, also had their car 
rammed on the 26th. The incident was 
at Alperton, London. First a car in front 
slowed down the cash car with a traffic 
signal, then a second car drove up sud- 
denly, and rammed the cash car. The 
masked bandits smashed the windows 
and snatched the bag 


G.P.O. Raids 


£400 TAKEN 
Women Assistants Held Up 


Three young thugs, one wearing a 
nylon mask, and another armed with a 
pick axe handle, managed to get away 
with cash and stamps worth some £400 
from a _ sub-post office at Harlesden, 
Middlesex, on 10th April. Believed to 
be between 19 and 25 years old, they 
walked into the office, held up the two 
women assistants, and escaped by car. 
It was later found abandoned about a 
mile away. 

Schoolgirls who saw the gang as it 
made its escape were able to give a 
description of the men. 


Nottingham Cosh Gang 


In a raid on another sub-post office 
at Bobbers Mill Road, Nottingham, on 
the 6th, a gang of three men, armed with 
coshes, made a successful haul of £350. 
The shopkeepers, who were elderly 
people, were threatened with violence, 
pushed into a back room, and tied up. 
In this case again the gang escaped in 
a car which had been parked in a side 
Street. 


Lorry Driver Kidnapped 


In a calculated raid at Whetstone, 
Middlesex, four bandits steered their 
car across the path of an articulated 
lorry carrying 7,000,000 cigarettes, worth 
about £50,000, dragged the driver from 
his cab, assaulted him, and bundled him 
into their car. Then two of them drove 
off the lorry. The companions escaped 
in the car, holding down the driver 
until they dumped him at Highgate, 
four miles away. The incident took place 
on the 13th. The driver, who had to be 
treated in hospital, was bringing the 
lorry down from Preston to Islington. 





£1,200 LLOYDS COUNTER 
HAUL 


For a second time in a year gangs 


following similar tactics successfully 
raided a Lloyds Bank branch at Park 
Royal, London. In May, 1960, they took 
£5,000 after binding the staff. Last 
month, 2Sth April, two masked and 
armed men entered at closing time and 
held up the cashiers. One vaulted the 
counter and collected the money. A 
cashier managed to sound the alarm, but 
the men dashed outside to their waiting 


car. 
RAIDERS FOILED 
Martins Lines Cut 
Prompt 999 calls thwarted bandits in 
two attempted bank raids last month. 
In the first case raiders with oxy- 
acetylene equipment broke into Martins 


Bank, Bennetts Hill branch, Birming- 
ham, on 4th April. Entry appears to 
have been made from adjacent office 


premises, but their presence was detected 
by a bank messenger living on the 
seventh floor above the bank. He put 
in the 999 call from an outside callbox 
when he discovered his own lines had 
been cut. 

According to a senior C.I.D. official 
the attempted raid was most skilfully 


planned. The raiders painted several 
windows and covered others with dust 
sheets. It is thought that the thieves 


were disturbed while working on the 
safe doors. All their safe blowing equip- 
ment was left behind. 


Call from Barclays Branch 


The second incident occurred on 22nd 


April when a police car and patrolling 
police dog van answered a 999 call 
from another bank messenger living in 
a flat over the New Kent Road branch 
of Barclays Bank. 

There was a scuffle in which a police 
dog, Prince 35, gave assistance to the 
police officers, two of whom. were 
slightly injured. The raiders had broken 
into the bank from the next door 
premises of an artificial limb firm. Three 
men were later taken to Tower Bridge 
Police station. 


Alarm from National Provincial 


A gang of three men fled empty 
handed from the High Holborn branch 
of the National Provincial Bank, when 
police, summoned by an alarm call, 
surrounded the bank early on 13th April. 
The wouid-be thieves abandoned their 
gelignite and detonators. 


Safe Stops Thieves and Experts 


Some good publicity was obtained by 
an incident last month for the merits 
of the latest types of automatic lock 
jamming devices on safes when efforts 
are made to blow them. A gang at- 
tempted to open a safe with gelignite at 
the Heeley, Sheffield, branch of the Mid- 
land Bank. The device operated success- 
fully—-so much so that the makers’ 
experts were reported to have been 
foiled themselves for quite a time after 
they had been called in to undo the 
damage. 
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Personalia 
NEW 
CHIEF CONSTABLES 
Mr. F. G. Hulme at Derby 


Selected from a short list of seven, 
Mr. F. G. Hulme, aged 44, was last 
month appointed the new Chief Con- 
stable of Derby. Since 1959 he has 
been the Chief Constable of Dews- 
bury. 

Mr. Hulme joined Oldham Borough 
Police in 1936 as a constable. Later 
he was posted to the Regional Police 
Staff Office in Manchester, served as a 
Lieutenant in the R.A. and returned 
to his Force as a sergeant in 1946. 
Promoted Inspector in 1952, he moved 
to Dewsbury in 1954 as Superinten- 
dent and deputy Chief. 


From Rotherham to Salford 


Mr. J. E. Cotton was last month 
appointed to succeed the late Mr. 
*. R. Gray as Chief Constable of 
Salford. 

Aged 53, he has been Chief Con- 
stable of Rotherham since 1955. Mr. 
Cotton joined the Barrow-in-Furness 
Force in 1935 and became Det. 
Inspector in charge of the C.I.D. He 
was promoted Chief Inspector in 1951 
and deputy Chief Constable in 1953. 
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Mr. M. P. Pugh 


We greatly regret to report the 
death on 24th April of Mr. M. P. 
Pugh, D.S.O., M.C., who had been 
Honorary Solicitor to the Industrial 
Police Association since its inception. 

Mr. Pugh served as Prosecuting 
Solicitor to the City of Birmingham 
for 34 years. An appreciation of his 
services to the Association will appear 
in our next issue. 


Death of Mr. W. G. Gough 


We regret to report the death last 
month of William Gilbert Gough, 
Chief Security Officer at Fisher & 
Ludlow Ltd., Erdington, Birmingham. 
He was 65. 

Mr. Gough served for 30 years in 
the Birmingham Force, retiring with 
the rank of Inspector. 


In Municipal Elections 


Seeking election on 11th May to 
Derby Town Council is Mr. George E. 
Palfreyman, aged 31, security officer 
at the Derby Rolls-Royce factory, 
and a member of the Industrial Police 
Association. He is standing as a Con- 
servative. From 1948-50 he served 
in the Royal Marines. 


Fire Research Chairman 


Professor F. H. Garner, O.B.E., 
F.R.LC., has been appointed chairman 
for the next five years of the Fire 
Research Board. The board, nomin- 
ated jointly by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research and 
the Fire Offices’ Committee, advises 
the Joint Fire Research Organisation 
at Boreham Wood on its programme. 

Professor Garner formerly held the 
chair of Chemical Engineering at 
Birmingham University. 


A.E.I. Chief Retires 
Mr. W. H. Jennings is retiring from 
his post of Chief Officer of the A.E.I. 
Lamp & Lighting Co. Ltd. fire brigade 
after 35 years’ service. He is being 
succeeded by Second Officer H. 
Layden. 


Plan to Guard Vehicle Packs . 


As part of its campaign to reduce 
lorry thefts, the Vehicle Security Com- 
mittee of the Road Haulage Associa- 
tion is considering the use of guarded 
parking areas in the London area. 

The owners of car parking sites are 
being approached to ascertain whether 
the parks could be used at night for 
heavy vehicles with night security 
staffs on duty. Questionnaires are also 
being sent to members to discover 
the likely demand. 
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Government Departments and many 
companies are faced by a continual 
problem in achieving good security in 
removing confidential documents. 
This is only one part of a specialist 
industry, now described by the Chief 
Security Officer of J. & J. Maybank 
Ltd. Mr. Marner was formerly Detec- 
tive Superintendent, Metropolitan 
Police. 


Bulk waste paper being offloaded 
prior to sorting, shredding and 
separating into different 
categories for re-disposal. 








The Secure Disposal of Waste Paper 


i safeguarding of waste material. 
particularly waste paper, at first 
sight would seem to present no great 
problem so far as security is con- 
cerned. It is easy, of course, to visu- 
alize the grave fire risks, and to 
appreciate the need to protect certain 
scrap metals, an attractive form of 
booty these days to specialist thieves. 
But waste paper may appear to be 
hardly a matter to warrant the setting 
up of an elaborate and expensive 
security system. 

Yet the fact is that the theft of an 
article worth only a few pence, or 
even of no intrinsic value at all, 
might have far more important conse- 
quences than the inconvenience and 
monetary loss of a vehicle laden with 
material. To explain this, perhaps I 
should describe part of the functions 
performed in a modern waste paper 
factory. 

During the war, the various 
* National Salvage Weeks” no doubt 
brought home to people that their un- 
wanted ledgers, books, magazines and 
newspapers had a value. Enterprising 
waste merchants arranged to supply 
sacks and containers or make regular 
collections and pay money for the 
privilege. But apart from this general 
development of the waste paper trade, 
there has been a significant growth of 
a specialised aspect. 

Until quite recently many business 
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houses used to burn their private or 
confidential records on the office 
furnace rather than entrust it to some 
itinerant merchant. Now most firms 
can dispose of this kind of material 
in the confident knowledge that all 
precautions will be taken against it 
falling into wrong hands. Most reput- 
able waste merchants will give a 
written undertaking that waste mater- 
ial received will be destroyed or 
shredded for pulping before further 
disposal. Of course, one would not 
expect to find some highly secret 
formula or plan amongst ordinary 
waste, but so far as the majority of 
firms are concerned, there are occa- 
sions when even the most common- 
place item — an invoice, receipt, or 
cancelled cheque—falling into the 
wrong hands could well prove a seri- 
ous embarrassment. 


Confidential Waste 


At one of my company’s ware- 
houses nearly 1,200 tons of waste 
paper pass through the factory in the 
course of a week. Amongst this mass, 
collected from all kinds of places, it 
frequently happens that all kinds of 
odd articles are found on the shutes 
and sorting meshes, Recently. we 
found an office safe key. Fortunately 
it had the firm’s label on it and we 
were able to return it just in time to 
prevent the safe having to be forced. 


Government Departments, Public 
Bodies, Courts of Record, Police 
Forces, Post Offices, and firms engaged 
on security work present a_ special 
problem. A memorandum or report, 
for instance, discarded in the waste 
paper basket need not necessarily be 
treated as especially secret within the 
department concerned, but could be 
explosive material if it came into the 
wrong hands, reached a newspaper or 
some person with a political motive. 

Much of the material collected from 
these sources is classed as “confidential 
waste” H.M. _ Stationery Office 
is responsible for the handling of it. 
Orders are first obtained as a result of 
tender, and contracts are drawn up 
containing the most stringent condi- 
tions governing the safeguarding of it. 
A breach on the part of the merchant 
could lead to cancellation of the 
contract and possibly damages. 

The procedure is for specially stout 
sacks to be provided at the places of 
collection, then filled and sealed by 
the H.M. Stationery Office representa- 
tive. After being weighed and counted 
they are conveyed by direct route to 
the factory. Here. in a department 
specially sealed off from the rest of 
the works, other Stationery Office 
officials are permanently housed. They 
supervise the arrival of the material 
and, indeed, watch it until it has 
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passed through the shredding machines 
ready to be taken to the pulping mills. 

Similar arrangements have to be 
made with some private concerns 
when disposing of their confidential 
waste. In these cases, the Security 
Otlicer takes over supervision. He 
accompanies the driver to the point 
of collection, and is responsible for 
safety until the paper is shredded 
or pulped. 

Employees in the waste trade have 
their quota of thieves as in any other 
industry, but it is not so much the 


ordinary thief who provides our 
problem. Articles having a market- 
able value are constantly passing 


through the factory, but the danger 
comes from the inquisitive busybody 
who sees something that arouses his 
interest and takes it away to show his 
friends. It might be some document 
having no monetary value whatso- 
ever but, for the reasons mentioned 
above, it could form a bitter com- 
plaint from the customer who ex- 
pected it to be destroyed. 


Publishers’ “ Over issue ” 


Publishers’ ** over issue ~ comes into 
this category. Some publishers invari- 
ably overprint their requirements of 
magazines and_ periodicals. (News- 
papers also come into this category, 
but for obvious reasons do not present 
the same problem.) Unwanted publi- 
cations take up valyable space in the 
printing shop, especially as they are 
often printed well in advance—some- 
times weeks ahead—of the actual day 
of delivery to the wholesalers for 
release on the market. Usually matter 
is disposed of as soon as possible to 
the merchant. 

Advance copies of most publica- 
tions are readily marketable so that 
“over issue” presents a special prob- 
lem. The actual paper itself is usually 
of a cheaper quality which it is more 
economic to pulp than to shred. 

One of the safeguards to prevent 
pilferages, apart from the normal 
weighing in and out system, is for 
the Security Officer to see that 
bundles are properly strung and un- 
broken. These are then sprayed with 
a special dye which spoils the article 
for marketing but does not detract 
from its value as pulping material. 

These safeguards are essential, as 
leakages of even a few copies, indeed, 
one copy, could have serious financial 
repercussions for the merchant. It 
must be borne in mind that hundreds 
of tons of this material are involved 
during the course of the year and all 
transactions are by contract with a 
cancellation clause for any breach. 

The merchant in the first instance 
contracts with the publisher to collect 
X number of tons. At the same time, 
he probably contracts with a paper 
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mill to supply X number of tons 
over a given period at a certain price. 
If the printer were to find his material 
published before its authorised date 
of release, he would be quite justified 
in cancelling his contract. The mer- 
chant would then have to go else- 
Where to obtain material to satisfy 
his supplier’s contract. This, in a 
comparatively closed market, could 
be a very expensive business indeed. 

What sort of specific organisation 
is required to maintain strict security 
over these many aspects? 

I should make the point first that 
we endeavour to maintain a small and 
efficient security section by offering 
good wages and conditions rather 
than a larger but not so well paid 
force. The main depot is manned for 
24 hours, and the two factories are 
given coverage during all out of office 
hours. The system relies on_ five 
officers, two watchmen, and two 
guard dogs, backed up by automatic 
burglar and fire alarm devices wher- 
ever possible. 

All training and instruction for these 
specialist duties is given on the pre- 
mises. Each officer is supplied with an 
instruction book which aims not only 
at giving advice and instruction for 
every contingency, but explains fully 
why each duty has to be performed. 

A basic precaution is the use of 
spot searches, especially when employ- 
ees are leaving the premises. Detection 
of an offender, whatever the circum- 
stances and however valuable a work- 
man he might be otherwise, is always 
followed up by prosecution. This may 
appear a somewhat harsh policy, but 
in the special circumstances of the 
trade, we have found it to be 
necessary. 

Weighbridge Security 

Secondly, considerable reliance is 
placed upon efficient use of the weigh- 
bridge. No management needs to be 
reminded of the frauds which can 
take place at this point, with or with- 
aut the connivance of the attendant. 
The golden rule is that a vehicle itself 
must be in the same condition each 
time it is weighed during any one 
assignment. Such items as sheets, spare 
wheels, ropes, slings, etc., should 
neither be added nor taken away 
during the weighing. This check is 
made all the more difficult when a 
vehicle has to be moved on and off 
the weighbridge perhaps seven or 
eight times as different grades are 
taken to the various departments. 

The weighing is usually a day-time 
duty when an alert security guard. 
whatever else he might be called upon 
to do, more than justifies his expense. 
Here again, cheating on the weigh- 
bridge is not only a matter of de- 
frauding the company, but can be a 


fraud against a customer, An annoyed 
customer will very soon take his 
business elsewhere and probably take 
others with him as the word soon 
gets round that a firm’s weighbridge 
methods are open to suspicion. 

Thirdly, special attention has to be 
given to the fire peril. The problem 
is not so much to ensure that every 
part of the depot or factories is ade- 
quately protected and watched as to 
guard those danger points which vary 
almost nightly. It is a difficulty which 
places great responsibility on the in- 
dividual guard since he must spot 
particular dangers and use his initia- 
tive in assessing potential hazards left 
behind after the workers have gone. 
In turn we appreciate that the man 
himself must be trained to appreciate 
the dangers arising from his patrols. 
The stacks of paper, for instance, may 
be liable to shift or even collapse if 
affected by the weather, and precau- 
tions are taken to prevent an officer 
from being injured. The extension of 
the Metropolitan Police’s watchman 
co-operation system, whereby one 
guard telephones another in turn, and 
warning is given by 999 call if a 
sequence is missed, has gone far to 
solve the problem. 

Dog “ Smoke Detectors ” 

As a matter of interest, I should 
like to mention that we are experi- 
menting with the training of one of 
our guard dogs to detect smoke. There 
are certain difficulties, but we have 
every reason to believe that we shall 
succeed. (The dog is also, of course, 
trained to detect anyone lurking or 
hiding in any part of the premises, 
or even in the cabin of a lorry.) When 
he is fully trained he will be an even 
more valuable member of the security 
staff. The principle is for it to treat 
smoke or smouldering material as an 
intruder and draw the handler’s atten- 
tion to it. 


ULTRA SENSITIVE 
RADAR 


So sensitive is a new type of radar 
evolved by Marconi for police work 
that it will work down to speeds of 
a mile or two an hour, 

When tested on people, it picks up 
the swinging arms and legs as well as 
the steady forward movements of the 
body. Women, with a shorter, lighter 
gait than that of men, produce a 
different noise from the machine. 
Dogs of various sizes can be recog- 
nised after a few minutes’ practice. 
It is thought that the new apparatus 
could usefully be supplied to help 
night watchmen, sentries and security 
officers on night duty. A recent ser- 
vice test in the plotting of bearing 
and range of whistles was most 
successful. 
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SYNTHETIC FOAM FACTORY DESTROYED 
Spontaneous Ignition Possible Cause of Oldham Blaze ? 


MAJOR fire which broke out at 
A about 0400 hours during a night 
shift completely wiped out last month 
the Oldham factory of Plastikade 
Ltd., manufacturers of polyurethane 
foam. 

Investigations are not yet completed 
on the outbreak but it is believed that 
the cause of the fire was the spon- 
taneous ignition of synthetic material, 
possibly during a mixing process. The 
damage was given in early reports as 
about £200,000 but the final figure, 
bearing in mind the great structural 
damage and loss of machinery, will 
probably be far higher. 

Burning Some Time 

The fire was discovered on the top 
floor of the factory on 6th April. The 
floor had not been occupied for a 
number of hours and the first aware- 
ness of fire which the night workers 


had was when flames were seen 
reflected in the windows of other 
buildings. There was no_ works 


brigade. 
Place of Sprinklers 
An interesting point in this incident 
is that the factory possessed sprinklers 





but when the first pumps arrived the 
fire had already gained a good hold, A 
small fire also broke out in the factory 
last January connected with the mix- 
ing process. (Smoking was then sus- 
pected as a factor.) On that occasion 
the sprinklers again operated. The 
history of these two fires raises the 
question whether sprinklers in them- 
selves afford the best protection when 
synthetic foam materials are involved. 
It is possible that the material tends to 
absorb the water and thus to nullify 
the normal protection expected. 
Explosions During Action 

The Oldham Fire Brigade, under 
the control of Chief Officer A. Picker- 
ing, M.I. Fire E., was supported in 
attacking the blaze by appliances from 
the Cheshire and Lancashire County 
and Rochdale and Manchester 
Brigades. In all 15 pumps and three 
T.T. appliances were needed. 

The call was received by 999 line 
at 0413 hours. The building, of five 
and four storeys, built in 1872, was a 
former cotton mill adapted to manu- 


facturing purposes. Floors were of 
timber construction with cast iron 
supports. When the pumps reached 


the scene, portions of the roof were 
already collapsing, and the fire then 
spread throughout the premises with 
great rapidity. Explosions took place 
as flammable material ignited, the 
heat was intense, and the brigades 
found any attempt to attack the 
flames from within the walls to be 
impossible. Efforts to prevent the fire 
igniting an adjoining C.W.S. flour mill 
were however successful. 


A Rubber to Put Out Fire 

A new type of rubber which is not 
only flameproof but which actually 
extinguishes flame has been developed 
by American army scientists. 

The material, called nitroso rubber, 
is resistant to solvents and a variety 
of strong chemicals, remains flexible 
and usable at very cold temperatures, 
and stands up against sunlight and 
ozone, indicating a long storage and 
service life. It could be used for 
coating soldiers’ uniforms and for 
some parts in tanks and other military 
vehicles. The rubber will have clear 
advantages in fire protection, for 
instance, in surrounding motors or 
cables. 








To safety in seconds 
with an ANTIFYRE 
QUICKFIX , 


FOLDING ESCAPE 
LADDER 





When tipped out of the win- 
dow it becomes a rigid escape 
ladder. Constructed from tough 
light aluminium alloy, a 12 ft. 
Quickfix weighs only 15 lb. and 
folds into a small space indoors. 


Supplied in any reasonable 
length. Write for illustrated 
leaflet. 


ANTIFYRE 


Fire Protection Engineers 





SHAFTESBURY RD., 
ACTON, W.3 
Tel: ACOrn 1166/7 
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GREENWICH WAREHOUSE BLAZE 


On 17th April at 12.44hrs. the occupier of adjacent 
premises reported by 999 alarm call an outbreak of fire 
in a linoleam warehouse owned by the Metropolitan 
Storage and Trading Co. at Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich. 
It turned out to be a 15 pump call-out, five of these being 
sent from North London via the Blackwall Tunnel. 

The roof of the building, 50 ft. x 150 ft., collapsed 20 
minutes after the outbreak of fire: thick smoke drifted 
over the river and flames shot 50 feet into the air. Traffic 





congestion led to the temporary closure by the police of 
the Blackwall Tunnel, traffic being re-routed to the Rother- 


hithe Tunnel. 
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Water for the pumps was supplied from 
tanks and from a fireboat of the Woolwich fire station. The 
fire was brought under control with the use of 10 jets and 
the stop call was put in at 13.56 hrs. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT FOR 
FIREMEN ? 
Combination Jemmy-Axe 

Under test for general issue to Fire 
Brigades in the North-west is a new 
piece of equipment —a tool to safe- 
guard firemen in an emergency. The 
traditional fire-fighting tunic, belt and 
axe are said to be on their way out. 

What will take their place is now 
being decided by the Uniform Sub- 
Committee of the Central Fire Bri- 
gades’ Advisory Council. They are 
believed to favour a Sin. narrow 
duralumin cylinder weighing 1} Ib., 
half the weight of the standard axe. 
At one end there is a jemmy-type lever, 
invaluable for prising open doors or 
window frames. Hinged into the shaft 
is a powerful steel axe with a serrated 
edge. The chisel-like edge of the 
jemmy is protected by a leather cover 
and the tool is to be attached to the 
wrist by a thong. 


FIRE COVERAGE IN TOWNS 
Shortage of Firemen 


In the House of Lords last month 
Lord Stonham expressed alarm that 
while fire service duties were increas- 
ing there was a 13 per cent shortage 
in England and Wales in the 23,000 
firemen needed. 

The risk was highest in the cities, 
he said. London could only work the 
56 hour week if four men were sent 
out on a tender instead of the usual 
five. 

Lord 


Bathurst claimed for the 


Flammable Definition 
A World Health Organisation meet- 


ing has recommended that, because 
the word “inflammable” is ambigu- 
ous, the word “flammable” should 


be used to describe something that 
ignites easily—with ‘non-flammable ” 
as its opposite. 


Government that there had been a 
net gain in strength of the fire service 
every year since 1955, though he 
agreed the gain was not big enough. 
He thought standards of fire coverage 
were being maintained except for 
London and the industrial areas. 

He discounted fears about high 
building fire risks in London. All the 


new buildings, he said, were fully 
protected by built-in fire safety 
systems. 


JANUARY FIRES DOWN 


Losses in January from fires showed 
a decline on a year ago. The total of 
£3,469,700 compares with £3,888,000 
in January, 1960, and with over 
£4,000,000 in December, 1960. 
* * * 


237,814 FIRES IN 1959—HIGHEST EVER 
Out-door Sources Main Cause, but 10,000 More in Buildings 


HE full yearly analysis of fires 
petit by the Joint Fire Re- 
search Organisation and issued last 
month shows that brigades in the 
U.K. attended 237,814 fires in 1959. 
This was twice the average of the 
preceding four years and gives the 
highest figure ever recorded in peace- 
time. 

Children playing with matches were 
responsible for more than 50,000 fires 
compared with an average of 20,000 
in previous years. 

The full break-down of figures for 
1960 is not yet ready but last year 
there was a total of 133,600 fires 
recorded. 

The cause of the extraordinary rise 
in 1959 is stated to be the hot, dry 
weather conditions. Normally the 
number of fires out of doors does not 
greatly exceed fires in buildings. Last 
year building fires made up only one- 
quarter of the total. Even so, says the 
report, building fires rose from 50,000 
to 60,000. 

Certain downward trends, however, 
continued, including those attributed 
to gas heaters and electric refrigera- 
tors. Fires in aircraft were the lowest 
for a decade, and those in Navy, Air 
Force, Army, and Fire Service estab- 
lishments decreased by a quarter. 

There were 11.852 fires in indus- 
trial and agricultural premises against 
9,096 in 1958. Transport and com- 
munications were another sphere 
showing a steep rise: 2,644 against 
2,124. In commercial premises the 
total was 4,396 against 3,776. 
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Supposed Causes 
Among the list of supposed causes 
of fires in buildings, the highest figure, 
6,940, comprises the use of smoking 
materials, giving a steady increase 
over the preceding five years. This is 


closely followed by children using 
matches: 6.468. 
Electric wires and cables caused 


2,936 outbreaks ; oil lamps and stoves, 
3,404; oxy-acetylene cutting and 
welding apparatus, 532; rubbish 
burning, 1,828; and mechanical heat, 
724. 

Of the total of 61.528 fires in 
buildings, 50,492 were extinguished by 
brigades. Of the 11,064 put out before 
arrival, 3,696 were extinguished with 
water from buckets and 1.360 with 
chemicals and chemical extinguishers. 
In the case of brigade extinguishment, 
25,412 were put out by hose reel jets 
using Water in tank only. There were 
52 cases of extinguishment by auto- 
matic sprinkler. 

Total fatal casualties in fires 
attended by brigades were 487, and 
non-fatal, 2,945 (including 363 fire 
brigade casualties), giving a total of 
3,795. 

Method of Calling Brigades 

Interesting figures in the method of 
calling brigades are also brought 
together. Most calls in England and 
Wales — 101,028 or 45.4 per cent — 
came through exchange telephone. 
Running calls come next with 6,572, 
with police calls working out at 
4.296 or 1.9 per cent. Private fire 
telephone calls numbered 1,372 and 


automatic alarms, 136. But there were 
104,704 (47.1 per cent) calls by “ other 
and undefined ” methods. This last in- 
crease is influenced by a change in 
reporting in 1958. 

In Scotland, the percentage of ex- 
change calls was even higher — 61.5 
per cent—and it is noticeable that 
police telephone calls were far higher 
than south of the Border. At 1,520, 
they made up 11.3 per cent. 

Methods of Escape 

Useful figures on the frequency of 
varying means of escape from build- 
ings are also given. In those for 
England and Wales, to take the largest 
grouping, the most frequent method — 
99, or nearly a third—was by a 
ladder in one form or another in the 
case of brigade assisted escapes. Hand 
operated escapes helped out 26 per- 
sons. The number taken out without 
apparatus was 158. 

Of those rescued without brigade 
assistance, 248 out of 512 were carried 
or assisted out, 149 used ladders, and 
64 were lowered from windows or 
roots, etc. 

Of the 640 persons taking emer- 
gency action, 172 jumped from up- 
stairs windows or roofs, 44 climbed 
over roofs, 50 used ground floor 
windows, 31 used ladders and 30 used 
sheets, ropes, or pipes. Automatic 
escape lines helped 96. 

Dangerous Months 

The most dangerous month for fires 
in buildings was January — just over 
6,000 — followed by May, September, 
October, and November, each about 
the 5,000 mark. 
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LEGAL NOTES 





Dangerous Driving 
on Private Roads 


By Gerald R. Paling, C.B., C.B.E. 


Good control of traffic within a firm’s boundary rests 
usually upon the security or police section. But what sort 
of legal action may be taken against a dangerous or 
careless driver? This point is discussed by our legal 
correspondent, who then also reviews the possibility of 
legal action in respect of guard dogs. 


ECENTLY in Scotland a man was charged with the 
ee driving of a motor vehicle on a road in a 
dockyard — it was actually at Rosyth and probably was 
the first case of its kind at an Admiralty Dockyard in 
Britain — and after a legal argument he was found not 
guilty as it was held that the Road Traffic Acts do not 
apply to roads in a dockyard. This may come as a surprise 
to a number of security officers who are responsible for 
the regulation of traffic in enclosed premises where there 
is a quantity of motor traffic. 

Nearly all the Acts of Parliament that deal with motor 
vehicles have the word “road” in their title and deal 
with road traffic, and all offences refer to driving “on a 
road ”. Therefore, before a driver can be convicted of any 
offence it is necessary to prove that the vehicle was, at 
the time of the offence, on a road. Section 121 of the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930, defines a road as “ any highway or any 
other road to which the public has access, and includes 
bridges over which a road passes ”’. 


Definition of Highway and Road 

A highway is a way over which all members of the 
public are entitled to pass and repass, and every piece 
of land which is subject to a public right of passage is a 
highway. A highway need not be a thoroughfare as there 
is no rule of law that prevents a cul-de-sac from being a 
highway. It is, however, an essential characteristic of a 
highway that every person should have a right to use it 
for the appropriate kind of traffic, subject only to any 
restrictions affecting all passengers alike. 

As any road to which the public has access by operation 
of law is a highway, the roads covered by the words in 
the definition, “any other road to which the public has 
access ”, must mean that those to which a passenger can 
in fact get access is within the definition. In the case of 
Harrison v. Hill (1932) it was held that a private occupa- 
tion road leading to a farm, if at the time the public had 
access, is a road. On the other hand, a road within the 
fenced boundaries of a factory (being a protected place), 
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the factory being accessible only to those with a special 
pass, was held not to be within this definition (O’Brien v. 


Trafalgar Insurance Co. Ltd., 1945). In the case of 
Buchanan v. Motor Insurers’ Bureau, 1955, it was held 
that a road in a dock area was not a road within the 
definition in Section 121 as the general public had no 
access thereto as a matter of legal right or by tolerance. 

As a result of this last case many provisions of the 
Road Traffic Acts have been applied to roads in dock 
areas by the British Transport Commission Act, 1956. 

It should be observed that the Vehicles (Excise) Act, 
1949, which deals with the excise duties charged in respect 
of mechanically propelled vehicles, only applies to such 
vehicles when used on public roads and the Act defines 
public roads as roads which are repairable at the public 
expense. This definition is, of course, narrower than that 
in the Read Traffic Act. 

Therefore roads within the fenced boundaries of a 
factory to which the public has no access by right or 
tolerance and are only admitted on business do not come 
within the Road Traffic Acts or the Vehicles (Excise) Act. 
Drivers of vehicles on those roads do not have to be 
licensed ; their vehicles do not have to pay any excise duty ; 
nor do the vehicles have to be insured by law against 
third party risk. The vehicles can be driven dangerously 
or carelessly or without reasonable consideration for other 
persons. 

Importance of Bodily Harm 

However, let me give a word of warning to any reader 
who may be thinking of so driving his car on one of the 
“factory roads”. If any person, having charge of any 
carriage or vehicle (this includes a bicycle), shall, by 
wanton or furious driving or racing, or other wilful 
misconduct, or by wilful neglect, do or cause to be done 
any bodily harm to any person whatsoever, he is liable 
to two years’ imprisonment, by virtue of Section 35 of 
the Offences Against the Person Act, 1861. On the convic- 
tion of a person under this Section the court may, if the 
offence is in respect of a motor vehicle, order the dis- 
qualification or endorsement of the defendant’s driving 
licence. It is also to be noted that a failure on the part 
of any person to observe the provisions of the highway 
code may in any proceedings be relied upon by any party 
to the proceedings as tending to establish or to negative 
any liability which is in question in those proceedings. 

It would seem, therefore, that security officers and 
industrial policemen can take no action, by way of 
criminal proceedings, against drivers of motor vehicles 
who drive dangerously or carelessly on factory roads, 
unless such drivers cause bodily harm to any person. 


Responsibility for Harm 
by a Guard Dog 


ao use of properly trained dogs for guard duties by 
security officers is a great help to them in the course 
of their duties, particularly at night time. The question has 
arisen as to what rights the factory workers might have 
if they were injured by a dog employed for security 
purposes. 

The law imposes upon the owner of a dangerous animal 
a duty to take measures to prevent it from doing damage. 
Under this branch of the law there are two classes of 
animals: a those which are obviously of a dangerous 
nature, such as a tiger or a gorilla; and hb domestic 
animals, such as a dog, a cow, or a horse. The test to be 
applied in solving the question whether an animal is to 
be placed in the class of dangerous animals is danger to 
mankind. Guard dogs clearly come within the second class 
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Legal Notes, cont. 
as it is not the natural tendency of dogs to bite human 
beings. 


| 


When the damage done is natural to the species of the | 


animals the liability of the defendant is independent of 
any proof that he knew of this tendency. Where, on the 


other hand, the damage is not natural to the species — | 


such as a dog — affirmative proof is required that the 
defendant actually knew of the mischievous tendency of 
the animal. This proof is technically called “ proof of the 
scienter ”. It can be said, therefore, that in all cases the 
liability of the defendant is based on the knowledge of the 
animal’s mischievous nature. Where the mischief is natural 
this knowledge is presumed and constructive ; whereas in 
other cases it is necessary for the scienter to be proved. 

So where a worker has been injured by a dog employed 
for security purposes and brings an action for damages 
based upon such injury, it is necessary for the plaintiff 
to prove that the defendant actually knew that the dog 
was dangerous and had departed from the peaceful habit 
of its species. 

In proving the scienter it is not necessary to prove that 
the animal has on any previous occasion actually done the 
kind of harm complained of. It is enough that it has 
sufficiently manifested a tendency to do such harm, and 
the defendant was aware of that fact. In order to prove 
the scienter it is necessary to prove knowledge that the 
animal is prone to do or has done the particular kind of 
damage complained of. In proving scienter the knowledge 
of any servant who has the custody or care of the animal, 
or whose duty it is to attend to the matter, is deemed 
equivalent to the knowledge of his master. 

The liability of the keeper of animals may be excluded 
by certain circumstances of excuse or justification. This 
point is important in defence of any action. 

Contributory negligence on the part of the plaintiff, 
for instance, is a ggod defence. He who brings mischief 
on himself by irritating an animal cannot hold the owner 
of it liable. 

The escape of an animal from safe custody by the act 
of God is probably also no ground of liability, but this 
is by no means certain. 

It is a good defence, too, that the plaintiff, when injured 


by the animal, was trespassing upon the defendant’s | 


premises where the animal was kept. A householder is 


entitled to keep a dog in his house without being liable | 


to a trespasser who enters and is attacked there. 


It would thus appear that the owner or keeper of a | 


guard dog is not responsible for harm done by the dog 
unless it can be established that the owner or keeper 
knew that the dog was dangerous, and generally it is said 
that evidence that the dog had previously bitten a human 
is sufficient for this purpose. But a trained, guard dog will 
not normally come within this category, even though its 
training may well have made it dangerous when required 
to be so. Its training for security work does not render 
it less peaceful — until it is provoked! 


Gazette” Advice to Managements 


Though the legal position on dangerous driving inside 
factory areas etc. may appear to restrict punitive powers, 
managements still possess certain controlling rights. 

To safeguard workers or property they are at liberty 
to post up notices that any employee who drives any 
vehicle dangerously, carelessly, or when drunk, etc., is 
liable to be dismissed. This is a safeguard which managers 
and security officers may consider should be adequately 
publicised. 
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THE 
INDUSTRIAL 
SECURITY 
BUREAU 


provides commercial and industrial 

companies, official organizations, 

central and local authorities, or in- 

dividuals with a comprehensive 

advisory and consultative security 
service. 


* * * 


Impartial and confidential surveys 
and investigations carried out in any 
part of the United Kingdom. 


* * * 


If you have a security problem, 
approach us for an expert, objective 
opinion without obligation. 


CRIME AND FIRE 
PREVENTION 





THE INDUSTRIAL 
SECURITY BUREAU LTD. 
5-6 CLEMENT'S INN, LONDON, W.C.2 
CHANCERY 5774-5 
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National Council is Next Step 


OLLOWING the establishment of the London and 

South-eastern Region Branch, immediate steps are 
being taken to appoint a National Council for the 
Association in accordance with its constitution and 
rules. 

This will, no doubt, be welcome news for all members 
and, in fact, for all persons now interested in the 
profession of industrial security, for the Council will 
for the first time provide the profession with a repre- 
sentative body of its own. The new Council will have 
as its primary function the field of national co-ordination 
and negotiation. 

It is hoped that full details of the appointments to 
be made will be available for publication in the June 
issue of the Gazette. 


Second Senior Course Now Needed 

All 20 vacancies on the No. | Senior Security Officers’ 
Training Course —to be held at I.C.I. Training and 
Education Centre, Kynoch Works, Witton, Birmingham, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, 6th and 7th June — have 
now been allocated. The demand for places on this 
course has been much heavier than was anticipated 
and several reservations have already been made for the 
2nd Senior Security Officers’ Training Course which, 
it is hoped, will be held in the early autumn. 


Basic Training Course No. 7 
The Council of the Midland Region Branch an- 
nounces that arrangements have been made by the 
Midland Region Council to hold the seventh Basic 
Training Course for Industrial Security Officers in 
Birmingham on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
19th, 20th, and 21st June. The charge per member 
attending this course is again £2 2s. Od. This sum 
includes morning and afternoon tea and lunch for the 
three days. Members who wish to attend should make 
immediate application to Mr. D. V. Young, M.B.E., 

Chairman of the Midland Region Branch. 


OBITUARY 

It is with deep regret that we have to record the 
death of our member, Mr. Thomas George Hutchings, 
of 3 Anzac Cottages, St. Mary’s Road, Cowes, 1.0.W., 
who died on 3rd February, at the age of 49. 

Mr. Hutchings was a member of the Westland Air- 
craft Ltd. (Saunders-Roe Division) Security Force for 
the past five years. A letter of sympathy has been sent 
to the relatives by the Chairman on behalf of the 
Association. 





LONDON REGION OFFICIALS: Recent Appointments 
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Major A. Hughes 
Chairman of Council 


Major Hughes now holds the posi- 
tion of Investigator to the British 
Broadcasting Corporation with whom 
he has served since May, 1956. 
Formerly an officer in the Metropoli- 
tan Police he also held a regular com- 
mission in the R.A.S.C. 


Mr. R. T. Tait 


Council Member 


R. T. Tait has a fire service back- 
ground. Formerly a merchant navy 
seaman, he served with various 
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brigades before and during the early 
part of the last war and then joined 
the B.B.C.’s Fire Prevention Depart- 
ment in which he is now employed. 





Mr. C. Whale 
Hon. Treasurer 

Now in charge of security at Spurl- 
ing Motor Bodies Ltd., in North 
London, Charles Whale joined the 
Metropolitan Police in 1925 and 
served in many Divisions throughout 
London. He was promoted to be 
Superintendent Grade II in 1955 and 
Grade I in 1957, ending his service in 
S Division in July, 1960. 





Major F. W. Dean 


Council Member 


Joining the Metropolitan Police in 
1923, Major Dean finished his police 
career in Germany in 1954, and since 
then has been Chief Security Officer 
at Handley Page Ltd. 

With the Metropolitan he rose to 
Inspector at Willesden, and in 1944 
joined the S.1.B., serving from 
Normandy to Hamburg. Then he took 
charge of public safety in the Arns- 
berg area before rejoining the Army 
in 1951 as head of the S.I.B. school 
at Woking. Major Dean has been a 
J.P. since 1956. 
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Mr. E. C. Oliver 


Council Member 


Since 1959 Unilever’s security ad- 
viser in the U.K., Eric C. Oliver, 
served for 29 years in the Metropoli- 
tan Police. Appointed to the C.I.D. in 
1934, he trained at the Hendon Police 


College and became Det. Inspector in 
1940. 

He was in the Company Fraud 
Department at the Yard from 1949- 
54, becoming Det. Superintendent, and 
when he retired was Det. Supt. I in V 
Division. 


Mr. R. C. V. Russell 


Council Member 


Dick Russell has held the post for 
the past 16 months of Security Investi- 
gation Ojficer at the Croydon works 
of Philips Electrical. He served in the 
Metropolitan Police for 29} years, 
retiring with the rank of Detective 
Sergeant. During the war he was en- 
gaged on aliens control. 





Mr. J. Gleeson 


Council Member 


John Gleeson, now aged 44, served 
in H.M. Forces for 25 years. He has 
held the post of Chief Security Officer 
to Simms Motor Units at Finchley 
since August, 1958. 


The correct addresses for correspondence to the Associa- 
tion are as follows: 


The North-west Region Branch 
i.e. the counties of Lancashire, Cheshire and Derbyshire 
(north of a tine from Congleton to Sheffield). 
To 
Mr. A. D. Bullock, Chairman, Industrial Police Association, 
North-west Region Branch, 8 Pitville Avenue, Mossley Hill, 
Liverpool 18. : 
Application for membership to: 
Mr. A, Parker, Honorary Secretary, Industrial Police Associa- 


The Midland Region Branch and all other regions of the 
British Isles except the North-west Region and London and 
South-eastern Region. 

To: 
Mr. D. V. Young, M.B.E., Chairman, Industrial Police 
Association, Midland Region Branch, 20 Wycome Road, 
Hall Green, Birmingham 28. 
The London & South-eastern Region Branch. 

To: 
Major A. Hughes, Chairman, Industrial Police Association, 
London & South-eastern Region Branch, Flat 3, 5 Westwood 
Hill, Sydenham, London, S.E.26. 


Application for membership to: 


Mr. L. Scott, Honorary Secretary, 5-6 Clement’s Inn, London, 











tion, North-west Region Branch, 20 Balmoral Avenue, 
Leyland, Lancs. 
[on 3 of 1S € ov of 
Po y 1 fe 4] 20 
Rae s ot Qiks 
a totiditodidy] 40 


Here is printed proot 
of timed patrols ! 


One of the many exclusive features in- |O 
corporated in the Blick Watchman’s Clock 
System is the use of calibrated paper charts. 

Synchronised with the visual time drum, 
which is motivated by an eight-day, jewelled, 
escapement movement, they provide printed 
proof of timed patrols; when filed jn the 
specially printed record book 
they constitute a permanent oO 









record. 









ONLY THI 





WATCHMAN’S 
CLOCK 


SYSTEM 


HAS BUILT-IN SECURIT) 


BLICK TIME RECORDERS LIMITED, 96-100 Aldersgate Street, 
London, E.C.1 Telephone: MONarch 6256 
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The people for uniforms 





‘ are WHITE & McCOMBIE LTD. 












PVC Weatherproof Clothing too 


Uniforms, and all types of protective 
clothing and equipment. We will 
send you patterns, quotations, 

and details of range of sizes held 

in stock on request. 


White & McCombie Ltd. 


17 CHELSEA EMBANKMENT -S:'W:3 
Telephone Flaxman 5283 
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M.Ps. ANXIOUS ABOUT MAIL SECURITY 


No Tips for the Thieves 


HE Minister of Transport, Mr. Marples, and the Post- 
jp Mr. Bevins, again had to parry some 
searching questions last month on the manner in which 
the British Transport Commission and the G.P.O. have 
tightened up the security of mails. 

Mr. Daniel Jones wanted Mr. Marples to give the B.T.C. 
a general direction to ensure greater security on all trains. 
He declined to do so, saying the Commission were co-oper- 
ating with the G.P.O., whereupon Mr. Jones wanted to 
know what the provisions were. Could not the Minister 
be more specific? Mr. Marples replied that he thought not. 
He would like to tell the House, but believed it to be 
“clear” that if he did he would be telling the thieves as 
well. 

Mr. W. R. Williams then pressed the point further. 
Many members were disturbed to see large consignments 
of mail lying on platforms “ ostensibly with no supervision 
at all”. The Minister promised to see what could be done 
to improve their security. 

* Unsatisfactory Position ” 

Mr. Bevins was then asked by Mr. Jones what agreed 
proposals had emerged from talks between the G.P.O., the 
Ministry of Transport, and the B.T.C. The Postmaster- 
General replied that “ it would help the criminal world ” to 
give details but felt free to say that they included changes 
in storage of mails in long-distance trains, and better 
protection for the guard’s vans and cage grilles. 

When Mr. Jones felt obliged to say he hoped “ other 
measures ” would be offered to the House to tighten up 
“what is a very unsatisfactory problem”, Mr. Bevins 
agreed that precautions had proved “ partially ineffective ”. 
But he told Mr. Williams that action had been taken to 
make the identification of bags more difficult. 

No Thrashing for Thugs 

Appropriate penalties for young criminals have been 
once again the subject of acute debate in the House of 
Commons. The advocates of corporal punishment con- 
centrated in force to urge acceptance of a new clause to 
the Criminal Justice Bill providing that Courts should have 
power to order the cane or the birch as an alternative to 
detention for crimes of violence by young males — the cane 
up to the age of 17, the birch up to 21. Mover of the 
proposed clause, Sir Thomas Moore, Conservative Member 
for Ayr, has long been the protagonist in the House of 
corporal punishment and he claimed that the majority of 
the people of the country were behind him in demanding 
that brutal young thugs should be given a taste of the pain 
they inflicted. To say that those who believed with him 
wanted to put the clock back 100 years. was humbug, 
declared Sir Thomas. It was the young thugs themselves 
who had put the clock back. 

Nevertheless, Sir George Benson, Labour Member for 
Chesterfield, who is a member of the Home Office Advisory 
Committee on Treatment of Offenders, opposed the clause 
as a retrograde step. There was no shred of evidence, he 
said, to show that corporal punishment was any more 
effective than imprisonment or other forms of punishment. 
And Mr. Hale, another Labour opponent of the clause, 
insisted that corporal punishment produced such humili- 
ation and resentment that it might be the very worst thing 
for even an adult prisoner. 

“Not the Right Way” 

The Home Secretary admitted that the advocates of the 
clause were not exaggerating when they said that there was 
anxiety about the present state of crime in the country. 
But he questioned whether flogging was the right way to 
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deal with the crime wave. He rather pinned his faith to 
detention centres, strictly administered. Three of them, he 
said, had been opened since the second reading of the Bill 
and seven more were planned. Besides the reformation of 
the criminal, the strengthening of the police force must be 
in the forefront of the fight against crime. 

In spite of Mr. Butler’s plea, many of the Government's 
supporters announced their intention of voting in favour 
of the clause and this they proceeded to do to the surprising 
number of 67. There was, nevertheless, a Government 
majority of 192 and the clause was defeated. 

“ Not Too Young to Die” 

When the report stage of the Bill was resumed next day 
the House was again divided on the issue of capital punish- 
ment. The Home Secretary on this occasion opposed a 
clause submitted on the other side of the House that 
aimed to raise the age limit for the imposition of the 
capital sentence from 18 to 21. 

Mr. Butler urged that this was not a suitable moment for 
another change in the law. It was too soon to draw con- 
clusions about the results of the Homicide Act of 1957. 
Raising the age to 21 might give some young people a 
wrong impression about the seriousness of murder. He 
reminded the House of the state of crime at present. The 
number of persons between the ages of 17 and 21 convicted 
of crimes of violence continued to increase. And from a 
study of the crimes committed by people under 21, he did 
not think it could be said that they were immature. 

On a division, 144 voted in favour of the raising of the 
age but the proposal was negatived by a majority of 85. 
Fire Authorities’ Powers 

Mrs. Braddock asked the Minister of Labour whether he 
would include in the proposed legislation for safety, health, 
and welfare in shops and other premises provision to 
ensure that fire authorities would be the responsible bodies 
for the application and enforcement by inspection of any 
regulations made in the Fire Safety clauses. 

Mr. Hare replied that he appreciated the point and 
would certainly keep it in mind. 

Mrs. Braddock said that at the moment fire authorities 
had no power at all to look at precautions or to ensure 
that regulations were carried out. Unless that state of 
affairs was remedied there might be many more serious 
fires such as that at Henderson’s store in Liverpool. 

Mr. Lee said that Mrs. Braddock’s suggestions would 
bring the new legislation into line with the Factories Acts 
and would therefore be eminently sound. 

The Minister said he was in consultation on this matter 
and it would not be right for him to go further than he had 
already gone. 
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By Security Chief 


Deterring the Cash Attacker 
Industrial Policeman’s Status 


r is with some trepidation that I 
le my morning and evening news- 
papers from Wednesday or Thursday 
onwards each week, for I know I shall 
read a report of some dastardly attack 
on personnel carrying cash either to or 
from a bank. 

It is appalling to realise that some- 
where at sometime between Wednes- 
day and Saturday this week another 
attack will be made on innocents and 
cash stolen. 

Reading such newspaper versions 
makes me realise that in many of the 
cases reported complacency on the 
part of escorts and the lack of security 
measures (if any) employed opens the 
way for these attacks. I have said 
before that if attackers are impeded 
during the first few moments of the 
assault then they will either give up 
the attempt or else their earlier ob- 
servation on the habits of, and 
methods employed by, the escorts will 
have told them the “job” will take 
too long and the risk of detection will 
be too great. 

In the case reported a few weeks 
ago, where a car was ambushed and 
the raiders gained access to the vehicle 
by breaking windows, | wonder what 
would have happened if the container 
holding the cash had been secured to 
the floor of the car with an eye-bolt 
and a close link chain and padlock? 
Would the bandits have attempted the 
robbery if they had known this fact? 
Or would they have brought with 
them steel cutting instruments? In the 
event of the latter, they would prob- 
ably have had to immobilise every 
occupant of the vehicle before open- 
ing the car door nearest the cash and 
using their cutting instrument. The 
knowledge that this would have to be 
done, or that the car was protected by 
an automatic door or other alarm, 
might have deterred even the most 
determined criminals, and especially 
those who planned the attack to take 
place in a built-up area. 

Perhaps the attack would not have 
been undertaken if the route from the 
bank had frequently been changed ; or 
would the operation of a hooter or 
even the sounding of the vehicle's 
normal motor horn have brought help 
if only in the form of witnesses whose 
attention had been drawn to something 
happening which was unusual? 

I know it is easy to write on these 
lines after the event and not knowing 
the full details ; nevertheless, the bare 
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facts as known should give those res- 
ponsible for the safety of cash a 
greater awareness and a determination 
to prevent losses by the employment 
of any aid which is likely to deter or 
delay a thief. 

An Attack that Misfired 

As an ex-professional detective of 
rank, I have had a little experience in 
investigating these so-called wages 
smash and grab robberies. They are 
not new. I was even implicated in the 
preparation of such a crime in Decem- 
ber, 1926, and as this was a good ex- 
ample of the detailed and split-second 
planning necessary, I am sure readers 
of the Security Gazette will be in- 
terested in the facts leading up to the 
prosecution of an individual at the 
Birmingham Sessions in March, 1927, 
on the common law charge of “ incit- 
ing detectives A & B to steal”. 

Through the underworld inform- 
ation channels it was learned that an 
individual residing in a nearby town 
had been putting out feelers for two 
men to help him steal wages to be 
paid to miners when in course of 
transit from bank to colliery. My 
colleague and I were introduced not 
as detectives but as garage workers, 
and what followed must be of interest 
to all those now concerned with 
security, as this case in itself goes to 
show the amount of thought given and 
the pre-planning necessary before a 
crime of this nature is committed. I 
shall never forget the attention to 
detail given in the preparation. 

I would go so far as to say that, 
apart from the opportunist who robs 
a person he sees emerging from a 
bank while still in the act of arranging 
the contents of a bag, no robbery of 
this kind is perpetrated without much 
scheming and preparation. 

On five successive Fridays in com- 
pany with our new “friend” we fol- 
lowed an elderly gentleman who drove 
a pony and trap from the colliery to 
the bank and back again, involving 
a total distance of some eight miles. 
On each occasion the same route was 
taken and the time of leaving the 
colliery never varied from 11 a.m. The 
procedure at the bank was always the 
same. The elderly gentleman alighted 
from his trap, put a nose-bag on the 
pony, took a brown leather port- 
manteau from the trap and entered 
the bank. Upon emerging some few 
minutes later he placed the bag under 
the seat in the trap, covered it with a 


horse-rug, removed the nose-bag from 
the pony and returned to the trap. 

Having seen that there was no diver- 
gence from routine during our ob- 
servations on each of the five Fridays, 
we proceeded to plan further. A quiet 
countryside spot was selected for our 
hold-up, which was some distance 
from habitation and which was 
screened by tall trees. I was to drive 
our borrowed 1924 Fiat from a side 
lane and block the approach of the 
pony and trap. Our “ friend” was to 
jump out and hold the pony’s head 
brace, whilst my professional colleague 
would alight and immediately cosh the 
elderly gentleman with a piece of 
sand-filled one inch diameter rubber 
tubing about two feet long, and I 
would seize the bag. Making our get- 
away we would drive 11 miles to the 
home of a relative of our newly-found 
“friend”, where a ton of coal had 
been ordered for delivery at 12.30 
p.m. precisely on that day —and in 
1926 it is an outstanding fact We could 
do that. The bag and money were to 
be placed in the cellar and covered 
with coal and left for three weeks, 
after which the share-out was to take 
place. My colleague and I were each 
to receive £500 and our “friend” 
would take whatever was left. He was 
on a good thing, because we after- 
wards learned that the wage collection 
amounted to about £3,000. 

Of course, we could not allow this 
case to come to fruition, so on the 
day previous to that planned for our 
raid, application was made for a 
warrant of arrest. We met as arranged, 
and it was while We were waiting in 
the side lane for the approach of the 
pony and trap that a police car drew 
up in front of us and our “friend” 
was whisked away, to eventually ap- 
pear before the Birmingham Recorder, 
who sentenced him to eight months’ 
imprisonment. Incidentally, the ac- 
cused was defended by Mr. D. L. 
Finnemore, now Mr. Justice Finne- 
more. 


Watch these Points 

And now just a few points of re- 
minder to take into consideration 
when organising the transit of large 
sums of money: 

(a) Vary route and time of collec- 
tion, and when in car or van lock all 
doors. 

(b) Use another car as additional 
escort to give alarm, and fit your 
wireless transmitter/receiver into this 
vehicle if you have one or are a par- 
ticipant in the I.P.A.’s Birmingham 
radio scheme. 

(c) Make use of a good alarm or 
immobiliser system on the vehicle. 

(d) Consider the services of a cash- 
carrying company if large amounts 
are involved. 

Cont. overleaf 
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ALARM SYSTEM FOR 
“BIG FIVE” BANK 


It has been confirmed that one of 
the “ big five * Banks is to install an 
American alarm system in all its 
London branches. The system in ques- 
tion has been in use in America for 
34 years and its operators claim that 
it is “ undefeatable ”. 

This development is in line with the 
recent exhortation of Sir Joseph 
Simpson, Metropolitan Police Com- 
missioner, to all banks to. take 
greater security measures, Writing in 
the Security Gazette (Vol. 3, No. 4, 
April, 1961), Sir Joseph said: 

* With regard to banks there is no 
need for me to stress here the serious- 
ness of the recent increase in the 
number of breakings in which the 
thieves have blown open safes and 
strong rooms with explosives and 
made off with large hauls of cash. 

“In the belief that many of these 
crimes could be prevented by better 
security measures, a member of the 
Standing Advisory Crime Committee 
has discussed the problems involved 
with the headquarters staffs of the 
“big five ” banks and given them much 
useful advice which I am glad to say 
they have lost no time in putting into 
effect. Some are installing efficient 
warning systems of the most advanced 
design, while others are strengthening 
their premises and strong rooms.” 


ADMIRALTY SECURITY 


Industrial Penetration 
Suspected 


Last month it became more gener- 
ally known that, at the height of the 
situation created by disclosures of 
Russian penetration of the Admiralty’s 
Portland base, documents of the high- 
est importance to a potential enemy 
were missing from the files of a firm 
engaged on secret Admiralty contracts. 
This led to an immediate overhaul of 
the industrial security systems of the 
large number of firms engaged on 
classified contracts for the Govern- 
ment. This operation is believed to 
have been additional to the widespread 
measures to tighten up security gener- 
ally in all Service establishments which 
has been going on for many months 
now. 

Coupled with reports of special 
undercover activities in connection 
with the Polaris base at Holy Loch, 
these further reports suggesting the 
possibility of extensive espionage 
penetration in the industrial field have 
done nothing to allay the alarm felt 
in many public circles. 
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SECURITY STAFF Selfridges 
invite applications from men and 
women to join their Security staff. 
For men, the work consists of 
general security duties and investi- 
gations, whilst for women, the posi- 
tions available are for Store Detec- 
tives. Previous experience of Store 
Security work is preferred, and a 
knowledge of Police Court proce- 
dure, combined with service in the 
Police or the Armed Services Secur- 
ity Force will be an advantage. 
Applications should be made to the 
Assistant General Manager (Person- 
nel), Selfridges Ltd., Sth Floor, 
400 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


Classified Advertisement Rates : 
4s. per line: 
40s. per single column inch. 
Situations Wanted Rate: 
2s. 6d. per line. 
Monthly Diary, cont. from p. 163 


In other words, before an incident 
occurs, overhaul your system and take 
advantage of the services or devices 
publicised in the Gazette. 

POLICE PAY INFLUENCES 

My curiosity impelled me a few 
days ago to enquire into the effect on 
police recruitment of the recent wage 
increase, and I consulted one of my 
colleagues in a large Midland force. 

He told me that the most significant 
feature was that the wastage has been 
cut by more than half and since the 
beginning of the year 13 only had 
left, including four by retirement, as 
against 37 who had joined. Applicants 
were coming forward in larger num- 
bers, and it was pleasing to note that 
amongst these were ex - grammar 
school men with the standard of 
education which the force was anxi- 
ous to attract. But, though the num- 
ber employed is at the present time a 
record, there are still 300 vacancies, 
and it will therefore be some time 
before the desired strength is reached 
to work a 44-hour week which was 
granted in 1955 instead of the 49-hour 
week still being worked. 

The logical conclusion to all this is 
that a reduced number of experienced 
men from now onwards will be avail- 
able to industry. Healthy competition 
for the right type of man for indus- 
trial security is a good thing and will 
do much to raise his status and his 
remuneration. I know of one large 
and well-known industrial concern 
who had not a single reply from a 


Classified Advertisements 
SITUATIONS VACANT 


SECURITY OFFICERS required 
for day and night patrol on a three- 
shift system of eight hours giving a 
48-hr. week. Applicants, between 
the age of 25 and 45, should be 
physically fit. Recent police or 
security experience an advantage: 
knowledge of fire fighting and first 
aid essential. Commencing. salary 
£12 10s. Od. per week. 

Please apply in writing, giving full 
details of age and previous career, 
to: Personnel Officer, A. Wander 
Limited., Ovaltine Works, King’s 
Langley, Herts. 


SECURITY GAZETTE | 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
£1 9s. post free per annum 
or 2s. 5d. per copy post free 
5-6 Clements Inn, London, WC2 
policeman to an advertisement for a 
Chief Security Officer, at a salary 
which, before the police wage in- 
creases, would have attracted many 
professional policemen of rank. It was 
necessary to increase the offer by 
several hundreds of pounds before 
interest in the job was shown. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICE 
RECOGNITION 


This matter has some bearing on 
a letter to the Editor published in the 
April issue of the Security Gazette, in 
which Mr. H. E. Gilhespie, Chief 
Police Officer for the Port of Bristol 
Authority Police, poses the question, 
“when is the private policeman to 
receive official recognition and en- 
couragement by Government circles?” 

As readers will be aware, there 
are now three branches of the Indus- 
trial Police Association — Midland, 
Lancashire, and London & South 
Eastern, and the time is now oppor- 
tune to form a National Council. I 
do not think I shall be divulging 
secret matter if I report that Mr. D. V. 
Young was elected by the Midland 
Region Branch on 6th April to serve 
on the National Council. When similar 
appointments have been made by the 
other branches and a National Coun- 
cil of the Association is in being, it 
is my sincere wish and hope that 
support and encouragement for the 
industrial policeman will come not 
only from Government circles but 
from a much wider field embracing 
those who, in these days of increased 
crime, have an interest in all aspects 
of security. 
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SBEVARE 
BANDITS: 


ik 


YOUR CASH-CARRYING OPERATION INVOLVES A CAR OR VAN, 


THEN 


THE ZENITH CAR SAFE IS A 
a 
MUST 
CAR SAFES TO MEASURE FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
BANDITS BEWARE! 
THE ZENITH CAR SAFE 
FOR DEMONSTRATION AND DETAILS OF ** SAFES TO MEASURE "’ 

CALL 51545 


CLEMENT GARRETT & CO. LTD. 


LEYBURN ROAD WORKS, SHEFFIELD 8 








UNIFORMS BY 
BERNARDS 


Bernards have _ been 
tailoring splendid uni- 
forms for many years 
and today provide an 
unrivalled “know how” 


on all uniform matters. 


lor 


men, 


your Security 





Firemen, Com- 





missionaires, and indeed 
all uniformed staff be 
sure of a smart turn out 


through Uniforms by 





Bernards. 


C. H. BERNARD & SONS LTD., 


Contractors to Admiralty, Trinity House, 
Industry and Local Authorities, 


Anglia House, HARWICH, Essex. 
Telephone 880 














Tel. 51545. Grams Automatics. and at branches throughout Great Britain 
F. W. TAYLOR & SON 


FOR 


UNIFORMS 


WORKS POLICE FIRE BRIGADES 
CHAUFFEURS ETC. 


PATTERNS, PRICES & STYLE BOOK 
SENT ON REQUEST 


LARGE AND SMALL ORDERS ARE 
GIVEN OUR 


PERSONAL AND PROMPT 
ATTENTION 


1153, BRISTOL ROAD SOUTH 
NORTHFIELD 
BIRMINGHAM 31 


Telephone PRlory 2975 
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IS YOUR TURN NEXT? | 


Grab attacks are increasing .. . 


Will a member of your staff face brutal = 
assault while conveying your organisation's 
wages, takings or valuables? It need not 
happen. The new police-recommended Sec- 
urity Alarm Case will protect your staff from 
injury, protect your money and provide a 
formidable deterrent against attack. This 
remarkable case is just one of the many new 
security aids that are available from Security 
Products Limited. Write today for full details. 


Free Security Advice Bureau 
By this completely free service vou can have 
vour security thoroughly tested and be advised 
accordingly. Just ring LANgham 4746. 


SECURITY PRODUCTS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


366 GRAYS INN ROAD, W.C.1 
Telephone : TERminus 4303/5 


Police-recommended 
Security Alarm Case 


For free illustrated brochure, 
simply send in your letterhead 
marked ‘alarm case.’ 
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The Security of your 
Business - that’s our 


Business 


Night Security Ltd. offers 15 years’ experience in the 

protection and security of Factories — Office Blocks — 

Showrooms — Warehouses — Exhibitions — Shops and 
Insurance Companies. 


Our headquarters are operationally 
manned 24 hours of the day 
throughout the year 

Protecting over £500,000,000 worth of property nightly 

with trained and uniformed men —all Fidelity Bonded. 


This protection is carried out by either a permanent 

Security Officer on the premises or by the largest Patrol 

System in Great Britain operated by a fleet of Radio 
Controlied Cars. 


Emergency Service for Sickness — Week-end — Holiday 
Time — Anytime. Efficiently and Economically Night 
Security Ltd. guard your interests. 


If you need Night Security 
You need us. 


BRITISH OWNED — BRITISH OPERATED 


NIGHT SECURITY 


LIMITED 


54-62 REGENT STREET - LONDON W1 
REGent 2896 (P.B.x.) 
Supervisors and Inspectors checking 
DIVISION OF SECURITY SERVICES LTD. an assignment, and below, some of our patrol 
cars lined up for patrol duty 
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